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EUROPEAN CHRONICLES. 
PARIS, FRANCE, November 1 5, 1904. 

Last WORD ON DISTEMPER VACCINATION. -— Dogs are 
among domestic animals those which deserve best the name of 
friends of the house, and, with possibly the exception of the cat, 
there is no other domestic species which is found as frequently 
in our households. It is not his financial value which gives 
him the privileges of our homes, but other qualities which go 
beyond the pocket of the owner and gain for him the affections 
of all, and make his loss by death or other cause a subject of 
sadness and regret. Of course, there is also the fact which 
must not be ignored, viz., a peculiar condition of the financial 
value, which in our days, reaches sometimes, figures that 
many would consider a little fortune and which render the ani- 
mal precious to his owner. 

Unfortunately, dogs are liable to many diseases; among 
them is distemper, which kills so many. Contagious, this dis- ‘ 
ease has always called the attention of scientists, practitioners, 
pathologists, sanitarians and finally bacteriologists, and dog- 
owners have watched the results of the many investigations that 
were made with great interest ; interest which was well justified, 
especially when the late announcement of a possible prophylaxy, 
in the widest sense of the word, was made by Dr. Physalix 
claiming to have found a vaccination which would protect the 
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thoroughly healthy, and relieve the affected. I have kept the 
readers of the REVIEW (as well as I could) informed of all that 
has been done; I have mentioned the experiments and results 
of the committee appointed by the Société de Médecine Vétéri- 
naire Pratique and closed my last communication on the subject 
in June, 1903, by the announcement that at the instigation of 
the Veterinary Record, a committee in London had been ap- 
pointed to test the value of the French discovery. 

At last the report of the committee has been published. The 
following is a concise résumé. The details can be found in the 
English journals. 

After brief remarks on the idea of the prevention of the dis- 
ease, which goes back to Jenner, who considered it as canine 
variola and suggested vaccination as a preventive, and a short 
review of what has been done by others, the report arrives to 
Dr. Physalix’s discovery and the organization of the commit- 
tee. Subscriptions were called for, proper locals secured, and in 
April, 1903, the experiments began. There were three experi- 
ments. 

First.—Dogs between two and three months of age, were re- 
ceived from various points in lots of two to five and quarantined 
for afew days. Apparently in good health, they were sent to 
the place of experiment and divided into lots, of animals of 
about the same size and weight. A veterinarian (AZ. R. C. V. S.) 
was engaged to take charge. May 13 there were 33 dogs gath- 
ered, and June 4 was fixed for first vaccination. Between these 
two dates one of the animals developed the disease, several 
others followed. ‘The experiment was a failure. 

Second.—After most thorough disinfection, dogs were again 
obtained, 34 of various sizes, breeds, and aged from two to 
three months. ‘These were divided into five lots. On July 13, 
10 dogs, 2 from each lot, received 24 c.c. of Physalix vaccine 
No. 1. All seemed healthy, but two that had refused their food 
died. July 20, 10 other dogs received the first vaccine and on 
the 27th and Aug. 1 the first vaccinated and these last re- 
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ceived the second vaccine. From Aug. 11 to 20th, 4 dogs died 
with convulsions and enteric symptoms. Three had been vac- 
cinated, one was a control. The experiment was once more 
useless or at least without results, as it is possible that the dogs 
died from the disease. 

Third.—As long as it was evident that it was impossible to 
keep a large number of dogs together without danger, it was 
decided to have them insmaller lots. 1st lot, 4 dogs; two were 
vaccinated on Sept. 28 and Oct. 13; other two were controls. 
ad lot, 4 dogs; two vaccinated Oct. 29; two others kept as con- 
trols. 3d lot, 4 dogs; after ten days of observation, one seemed 
sick ; he was killed. On Nov. 14, the first two lots were put 
together; all the dogs seem healthy. On the 2oth, one 
was diseased and died. On the 25th two more were sick. 
Dec. 10th, another was taken ; he had eruption ; he died on the 
19th. On the same day another vaccinated one was taken ; 
dead on the 21st. The 28th, one vaccinated and one control 
dog were taken and died a few days later. January 26th a wit- 
ness showed signs of chorea; he was killed. There remained 
one sick animal, one vaccinated and two controls. They were 


destroyed and the experiment closed. 


* 
* * 


The conclusions of the committee are positive. The first 
experiment is an entire failure. The second does not justify 
conclusions, but is suggestive. The third is regarded as unim- 
peachable evidence’that the vaccination failed to confer any im- 
munity against distemper. The net result of the experiment is 
that three of the four vaccinated pups died from distemper, 
while only two deaths occurred among the four unvaccinated 
controls. Another balloon bursted !! 

* 

IMMUNIZATION AGAINST ‘l'UBERCULOSIS.—For some time 
a new process has been inaugurated in Germany which may in 
time prove to give an almost certain control of tuberculosis. 
The vaccination of bovines according to the method of von 
Behring. In my chronicle for April last I alluded to it, and I 
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flatter myself that my remarks may have called the attention of 
my worthy friend, Prof. Leonard Pearson, and decided him in 


his tour of inspection last summer. [Here let me tell him how 


I regretted not to have seen him on account of my absence from 
Paris.] The re-echoed communications of von Behring upon 
the anti-tuberculous Jennerization of bovines have given rise to 
a legitimate expectation in the scientific world. Taking ad- 
vantage of the extreme quality of bovines to support intrave- 
nous injections of cultures of some specific breeds of human tu- 
berculous origin, the learned professor of Marbourg, utilizing 
these cultures in given doses and following a very simple tech- 
nic, has succeeded in granting to bovines a true immunity 
against the tubercle special to their breed. The results he has 
obtained seem absolutely demonstrative of the innocuity of the 
operation for young animals and also those more advanced in 
years when free from tuberculosis, seem well established. But 
still numerous controlling experiments have been carried out 
all over the world, especially in Germany. 


* * 

In France the Société de Médecine Vétérinaire Pratique, 
which, by the way, seems to be the one in that country which 
has the privilege of such experimental inquiry, has decided to 
experiment also. ‘To that effect a committee has been appoint- 
ed, to which I have the honor to belong, and the programme 
proposed by the worthy successor of Nocard, Prof. Vallée, was 
unanimously adopted. 

It will be as follows: 60 animals at least will be secured— 
calves six months old, which will be first of all submitted to 
tuberculin ; 30 will be inoculated with vaccines coming directly 
from the laboratory of von Behring. The operation will be 
done according to the Professor’s directions. Three months 
after the second vaccination, all the animals shall be tested 
with tuberculin and then submitted, some to experimental in- 
fection (15 vaccinated and 15 witnesses); others to close and 
long cohabitation with cattle affected with manifest tuberculo- 
sis (15 vaccinated and 15 witnesses). The animals shall be tu- 
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berculined regularly, and according to the development of the 
disease among the witnesses, shall be destroyed or kept for a 
variable time. . If one of the witnesses should happen to die, one 
of the vaccinated which would appear the sickest at that time 
shall be killed to compare the condition of both subjects to the 
tuberculous point of view. 

The experiment will certainly take a long time before it is 
concluded and will no doubt be costly. 

* * 

‘““A MIRACLE OF NATURE” is the title of an article that I 
read a short time ago in a Belgian journal. I did not pay much 
attention to it and this is the reason why I did not speak about 
it before; but as French, English, Italian and German papers 
have referred to it, here it is in concise form. It is the history 
of a learned horse—one, says a writer, which is worthy of uni- 
versity degrees. ‘Hans’ (that is his name) has attracted the 
attention of scientists. Of course, he deserves that honor. He 
can do the four rules of arithmetic, can count to one hundred, 
knows how to read, recognizes cards, selects photographic like- 
nesses of persons who visit him, indicates the day of the week, 
has an eye for colors, a musical ear and can spell words of one 
syllable. Of course, all his answers are given by stamping his 
front foot on the ground. His performances have no doubt 
been extraordinary, to such an extent that a commission of 
thirteen experts, including Dr. Nagel, Professor of Physiology 
in Berlin; Prof. Moebius, director of the Zodlogical Museum of 
Berlin; Prof. Stumpf, director of the Psychological Institute. 
It was even reported that the wonderful animal was to be 
brought before the Kaiser of Germany after Dr. Studt, the Min- 
ister of Education, had visited him with the prominent experts 
already named. For one of these gentlemen, Prof. Moebius, 
the achievements of ‘‘ Hans” are undeniably real mental work 
and not the result of mere training. 

Tableau, however. One day a friend of the owner of 

‘“Hans” was refused admission and examination, being alone 
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with the horse. One certain stableman was to be present. 
Finally some one succeeded in being with the horse alone for a 
short time. He asked him to add one and three. “Hans” de- 
clined to answer; but he recovered his memory as soon as the 
said stableman was there. After a while, and much coaxing, 
the fellow acknowledged that he was ‘“‘ Hans ’—that when he 
looked down the horse stamped his foot until he raised his eyes. 
It was he who made all the tricks of the wonderful thinking 
stallion. One more legend gone!!! A. i, 


THE VETERINARIAN AND ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 
The interests of animal husbandry and of the veterinary pro- 
fession are so intimate that one cannot progress without the 


other. Sometimes this fact is lost sight of and the impression . 


arises in the minds of some individuals, or the impression be- 
comes general in a limited area, that veterinarians and farmers 
are antagonistic. Such astate of affairs is to be extremely regret- 
ted, and has its most injurious effect when it comes to obtaining 
legislation for the betterment of veterinary sanitation or the 
veterinary profession. 

Real progress in the live-stock industry and, indeed, the ac- 
tual existence of advanced animal husbandry depends upon such 
immunity,from disease as can be secured only by the exercise 

of reasonable and adequate veterinary protection. Generally, all 
that is necessary in order to obtain for veterinary measures the 
confidence and support that they deserve from owners of live 
stock is that veterinarians shall frankly and fully explain their 
projects to farmers, and make clear the reasons and the need for 
their requests. When veterinarians meet among themselves 
and decide, without consulting the owners of live stock, that 
certain regulations concerning the control of animal diseases and 
the movements of animals are necessary, they may find upon 
reaching the legislature that there is prejudice against them. 

What it is possible to accomplish by continuous pressure 
along conservative lines by codperation between veterinarians 

and owners of animals is illustrated by the code of laws now ex- 
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isting in Pennsylvania. In that State, veterinarians are not the 
object of suspicion. It is realized that the measures there adopt- 
ed are for the benefit of animal husbandry and not of individuals. 
All of the laws relating to the diseases in animals that are now 
in operation in that State have been endorsed, and their passage 
has been favored by the leading live-stock organizations. Vet- 
erinarians take a prominent part in the work and management 
of these organizations. At the meeting of the State Dairy Union, 
held in Harrisburg on November 30 and December 1, we find that 
the Secretary of the organization is Dr. M. E. Conard, a veterina- 
rian. A paper was read at this meeting by Dr. C. J. Marshall 
on *“* The Production of Certified Milk,” and by Dr. Leonard 
Pearson on “The Relation of Veterinary Science to Dairy 
Progress.” The State Veterinarian, Dr. Pearson, is President 
of the Pennsylvania Guernsey Breeders’ Association, and at the 
meeting held in Philadelphia, December 10, he spoke on “ The 
Recent Agricultural Developments of Denmark.” He is also 
First Vice-President of the State Breeders’ Association. 

In New York State recent meetings have served to bring 
owners of live stock and the veterinary profession into closer 
touch and better understanding. At the Normal Farmers’ In- 
stitute, held recently in Ithaca, Prof. Law, Dr. V. A. Moore and 
Dr. Wm. Henry Kelly discussed veterinary topics of interest to 
farmers and corrected some of the false teachings in regard to 
tuberculosis of cattle that have recently been propagated 
through the farmers’ institutes. At the meeting of the State 
Dairymen’s Association, held at Herkimer in the middle of De- 
cember, tuberculosis was one of the special subjects for discus- 
sion and was treated by Dr. V. A. Moore. 

On December 6 an Agricultural Conference was held in 
' Dover, Delaware, for the purpose of considering subjects of 
large public importance that particularly concerned farmers. 
Among these subjects and in connection with the discussion on 
good roads, public schools, State agricultural colleges, etc., we 
find that the subjects of anthrax and tuberculosis were consid- 
ered. Among those whose names appeared on the programme 
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for the discussion of these subjects were Drs. A. T. Neale, 
Leonard Pearson, Henry Marshall and H. P. Eves. 

This is the sort of thing that helps. It is important that 
live-stock owners should fully realize their dependence on vet- 
erinary science, for this is the first step toward reciprocal effort, 
without which the progress of veterinary medicine in its 
broader relations is impossible. 


THE RELIABILITY OF MALLEIN. 

The value of mallein to the veterinary profession is brought 
prominently before the profession for discussion in this number 
of the REVIEW through a letter to our readers from Dr. E. B. 
Ackerman, Veterinary Inspector of the Department of Health 
of the Borough of Brooklyn, New York City. There has prob- 
ably never been a time when glanders was more generally 
prevalent in the Metropolis than at the present time; not that 
there is any alarming outbreaks to threaten the eqtiine popula- 
tion,’but it permeates many stables, of all grades, and needs but 
a proper exciting cause to make its presence felt. The veteri- 
nary profession, without a reliable diagnostic serum, is helpless 
to penetrate and discover the presence of the bacillus in the sys- 
tems of its victims until visible evidences of the havoc it pro- 
duces are manifest, when it may, and probably has, found other 
hosts to infect. The slaughter of the affected animal does not 
offer a guarantee that his stable companions are not in the in- 
cubative stage of the same disease, to follow the same course, 
and thus keep alive indefinitely a malady which is, in a practi- 


‘cal sense at least, fatal. Opinions appear to differ as to the re- 


liability of mallein to detect the latent germs in the systems of 
animals which present no external evidence of their presence, 
as well as to its prophylactic power and its curative (?) proper- 
ties. Dr. Ackerman has placed before the profession more than 
a score of pertinent questions which his large experience has 
led him to believe are unsettled and of commanding import- 
ance. The REVIEW believes that, if veterinarians who have 
had occasion to employ mallein extensively, and have come to 
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definite conclusions concerning all or any of these questions, 
will contribute their views to the discussion, that a subject of 
great practical value can be advanced more rapidly and more 
reliably than could be accomplished through any other means. 
For this purpose this journal throws open its pages to the pro- 
fession with enthusiasm, and trusts they will liberally take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. 


WORK OF THE BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 


From advance sheets of the report of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for 1904, we abstract the following data in relation to 
the work of the Bureau : 


“* Inspection of Animals for Export.—Besides safeguarding 
the live-stock industry at home, the Department is fostering the 
foreign trade.. The total export of animal products in the past 
fiscal year exceeded $223,000,000. ‘The total inspections for 
export were, for cattle, 790,496; for sheep, 534,850; and for 
horses, 3,293. ‘There was a great increase in the number of 
cattle and sheep exported, but a considerable reduction in the 
number of horses. The loss on cattle in transit to British ports 
was but 0.17 per cent., and on sheep 0.94 per cent. Clearances 
of vessels carrying live stock numbered 774. 

“* Inspection of Import Anima/s.—The inspection of import 
animals calls for the utmost vigilance in order to prevent the 
introduction of animal diseases. Importations of pure-bred ani- 
mals were light, but a very large number were imported from 
Mexico for breeding purposes. 

“ Domestic Inspection of Animals and Meat.—Inspection of 
animals and their products was maintained at 51 establishments 
in cities;.of ante-mortem inspections about 65,000,000 were 
made, and of post-mortem 40,000,000, an increase in both cases 
over the previous year. ‘The microscopic inspection of pork is 
restricted to that destined for countries requiring it, and the 
number of carcasses inspected in 1904 was 313,445, of which 
2,643 were found to be trichinous. 

“ Dipping of Mangy Cattle.—The Secretaay devotes consid- 
erable space to reporting on the successful conflict waged against 
cattle scab and mange by the Bureau of Animal Industry with 
the codperation of the State authorities. During the first 9 
months of the year, in 34 States and Territories, nearly 4,000,000 
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head were inspected, and 168,203 were found affected by the 
disease, while 300,000 were found to have been exposed to it. 
The total number of cattle dipped during this period exceeded 
420,000. This work very considerably increased the expenses 
of the Bureau. 

“ Cases of Rabies in Animals.—Of 38 suspected cases of ra- 
bies, positive results were obtained from 22, of which 13 were 
from the District of Columbia. 

“ Tuberculosis tn Cattle.—Experiments recently reported 
upon by the Bureau of Animal Industry show conclusively that 
it is an error to conclude that cattle cannot be affected with 
human tuberculosis. The Secretary urges the necessity of a 
rigid enforcement of the public regulations looking to the con- 
trol and eradication of this disease in cattle. The Bureau dis- 
tributed 74,000 doses of tuberculin in 1904. The black-leg vac- 
cine for cattle distributed by the Bureau continues to give sat- 
isfaction. During the year 1,000,000 doses of this vaccine were 
issued, and over 10,000 persons reported highly satisfactory re- 
sults. The number of animals that died after vaccination was 
reduced to the very low figure of 0.44 per cent. of the number 
treated.” 


GROUND has been broken for the erection of an immense 
structure to be built at the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, to 
be used for the International Live Stock Exhibition, which is 
held annually in Chicago. The building will be called the 
“ Coliseum,” and will cover several acres of land, and will cost 
between one hundred and fifty and two hundred thousand 
dollars. 

TREATMENT OF FISTULOUS WITHERS AND POLL-EvIL.—A. 
W. Baker, V. S., Brasher Falls, N. Y., writes: “‘I have used 
the following treatment with good results in both of these seri- 
ous diseases: Make a clean cut long and deep, and remove all 
necrosed bone and ligament. Then with long rubber tubing 
extending to the bottom of the wound apply hot water for one 
minute. After this pack with a dry antiseptic made of sub- 
gallate of bismuth, borax and acetanilid (equal parts) on a piece 
of absorbent cotton and left in for forty-eight hours, greasing 
the outside well with vaseline. Continue this method of dress- 
ing three times a week until the swelling subsides ; then apply 
the dry antiseptic with packing in order to ” it to the bottom 
of the 
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DIPHTHERIA IN CHICKENS. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


THE ETIOLOGY AND MORBID ANATOMY OF DIPH- 
THERIA IN CHICKENS.* 


By W. B. MAckK, D. V. M., IrHaca, N. Y. 
Presented to the 14th Annual Meeting of the New York State Veterinary Medical So- 
ciety, at Brooklyn, Sept. 13-15, 1904. 


Avian diphtheria, more commonly called “roup,” is perhaps 
the most important of the various affections of chickens. The 
annual loss to the poultry raisers from this disease amounts to 
no inconsiderable sum. Aside from its economic importance, it 
is of considerable interest from a scientific point of view. 

In certain cases the lesions in the mouth and pharynx of af- 
fected birds closely resemble those of human diphtheria. Be- 
cause of this a belief arose that the two diseases were identical. 
A determination of the etiology and character of the disease in 
fowls has Jong been considered of prime importance to the 
human sanitarian, as well as to the comparative pathologist and 
poultry raiser. Considerable work has already been done, but 
no very definite conclusions have been reached concerning the 
cause. Among the earlier workers a great diversity of opinion 
existed, and several bacteria were described as the probable 
cause. Some investigators have reported the finding of the 
Klebs-Loeffler bacterium in cases of avian diphtheria, while 
others have failed to verify these results. 

Loeffler’ found an organism belonging to the septicaemia 
heemorrhagica group that he believed was the essential cause. 
Nocard? described a similar organism. Stevenson* in 1898 sought 
to show that human and avian diphtheria are identical. Lieut. 
Holmes* of the British army has recently published the results 

* An abstract of thesis presented at the New York State Veterinary College for the 
degree, D. V. M., June, 1904. 

1 Law.— Text-book of Veterinary Medicine, Vol, III, p. 372, 1903. 

® Nocard.—Maladies Microbiennes des Animaux. Vol, I, 1903. 


Stevenson.— Jour. Comp. Med. July, 1898. 
* Holmes.— Jour. of Comp. Path, and Ther. Vol, XVI, No. 1, 1904. 
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of his investigation of an outbreak of human diphtheria at a 
small isolated post in the Himalaya mountains in which he 
seeks to incriminate the cows and chickens at the post, as he 
was unable to otherwise trace the source of infection. He re- 
ports about fifty cases of diphtheria in chickens and ducks and 
vesicular eruptions on the udders of two cows from which he 
é isolated bacteria resembling the Klebs-Loeffler organism. His 
| investigation led him to believe that he was dealing with the 
bacterium of human diphtheria. | 

Moore? has described an organism of the bacterium septi- 
ceemia hemorrhagica group which he has found to be constantly 
present in the early stages of the disease in certain outbreaks, 
but absent in others. He has been unable to reproduce the dis- 
ease with it experimentally and has never considered it the 
etiological factor. Harrison? has examined over three hundred 
cases. He usually found in the early stages an organism which 
he has named Bacillus cacosmus or the “ roup bacillus,” tending 
to disappear as the disease progresses. He also found Pseudo- 
monas pyocyaneus in many cases. With both organisms he suc- 
ceeded in producing certain inflammatory conditions which he 
considers identical with the cases met with clinically. 

This has been generally considered a specific infectious dis- 
ease. The constancy of the lesions, though quite variable, and 
the almost uniformly viscid character of the discharges would 
seemingly indicate this, while the emaciation and depression 
together with frequent fatalities exhibiting but slight lesions 
would point to the production and absorption of a toxic sub- 
stance. 

During the past winter and spring I have studied thirty-three 
cases of diphtheria in fowls. A careful bacteriological exami- 

nation has been made of thirteen cases. In these examinations 


1 Moore.—Bul. No, 8, U. S. Dept. of Agr. B. A. I. 1895. 
® Harrison.—Proc. 30th Annual Meeting Am. Public Health Association. 1903. 
Harrison and Streit—AM, VET. REvIEW. Vol, XXVII, No. I, 1903. 
Harrison and Streit —Bul, 132, Ontario Agr, College and Exp, Farm. 1903. 
Harrison and Streit. —Bul. 125, Ontario Agr. College. 1902, 
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I have isolated a large number of bacteria. None of these were 
found to be constant. Experimental inoculation of fowls with 
the most nearly constant ones have given negative results. I 
have met neither Bacterium septicemia hemorrhagica, Bact. 
aiphtherteé nor B. cacosmus. Ps. pyocyaneus has occurred twice 
but not in pure culture. Inoculation of two fowls with cultures 
from one case provoked no disturbance. An injection of 0.5 c.c. 
of a bouillon culture from the same case into the pectoral mus- 
cles of a pigeon had no effect. Moore procured for me from 
Harrison a culture of 2B. cacosmus, which he stated had lost its 
virulence. He suggested that its virulence might be restored 
by growing it in chicken bouillon and passing it through pig- 
eons. This I tried to do. It was grown in media made from 
chicken meat until the tenth culture, when 2 c.c. of a 24 hours 
bouillon culture failed to killa pigeon. The same quantity of 
a similar culture killed a rabbit in thirty hours. Three c.c. of 
a culture twelve days old killed the second pigeon over night. 
The amount of culture used for inoculation was gradually de- 
creased through a series of four pigeons until 1 c.c. of a 24 
hours bouillon culture would kill a pigeon over night. A dose 
of 0.5 c.c. of a similar culture had no apparent effect on a pig- 
eon. Cultures recovered from the fourth pigeon were used to 
inoculate two fowls with negative results. 

Considering the variety of organisms that have been described, 
and the fact that while I have followed essentially the methods. 
of Moore and Harrison the results have been dissimilar, these 
findings seem to justify the conclusion that up to the present: 
the cause of this disease cannot be considered as determined. 
The recorded observations of various workers do not indicate 
the constant presence of any single organism. Harrison makes 
the strongest claim of producing diphtheria in chickens experi- 
mentally! and he does it with two entirely different organisms. 
If his conclusions are demonstrated to be correct it would seem 


1 Harrison and Streit.—AM. VET. Review, Vol, XXVII, No. 1. 1903. 
Harrison and Streit.—Bull, 132, Ont, Agr. College and Exp, Farm, 1903. 
Harrison and Streit. — Bull, 125, Ont. Agr. College. 1902, 
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that the term avian diphtheria does not apply to a single spe- 
cific disease, but that it includes lesions produced by two or 
more species of bacteria. It may be possible that the inflam- 
matory conditions which characterize this disease result from 
the localization and growth of septic organisms that happened 
to be present in the affected parts of the diseased bird. Until 
Harrison’s work has been confirmed neither B. cacosmus nor /. 
pyocyaneus can be considered the causative factor. Furthermore 
it would appear from an examination of the literature that the 
theory of the identity of human and avian diphtheria has been 
practically abandoned by pathologists. The well-known resis- 
tance of chickens to septic influences no doubt serves to protect 
them against experimental inoculation. It remains for us 
either to discover the specific organism, if one exists, or to find 
the causes which lower the resistance of the host enabling the 
organisms already found in the lesions of this disease to pro- 
duce the results of infection. 

Early in this work, in considering the tissue changes that 
occur, the large cavity on either side of the head, in front of 
and beneath the eyes, was found to be greatly distended in a 
certain form of the disease. Salmon! speaks of these cavities 
as the “orbital sinuses,’’ but does not describe them, and I 
have been unable to find a description of them. Owen? in 
speaking of the orbit, says, “there is no bony floor; but, the 
eyeball rotates on a sort of air cushion resting upon the palatal, 
the pterygoid and the orbital processes of the tympanic.” 

As, by ordinary dissection, I was unable satisfactorily to 
demonstrate these sinuses, I prepared serial transections of a 
normal adult chicken’s head by the collodion method. These 
sections I was able to study with the microscope, to photograph 
and to effectually demonstrate the sinuses, nasal passages, tur 
binated bones, lachrymal ducts, the communicating passages 
between the sinuses and nares and the mucosa lining these parts, 
The sinuses, which I term sub-orbital, are extensive cavities 


1 Salmon.—Diseases of Poultry. 1899. 
2 Owen.—Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of Vertebrates, Vol, II, p. 144. 
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beneath and anterior to the eyes, extending well downward into 
the beak beneath the nares. (See d, Figs. 1, 2, 3.) ‘The walls 
consist of soft tissue except a small part of the superior wall 
which is bony. The mucosa is continuous with the nasal mu- 
cosa, but is not glandular, while that lining the nares and cover- 
ing the turbinated bones is of a pronounced secreting type. 
These sinuses open freely into the nares from their superior 
part by a large opening posterior to and above the opening of 
the lachrymal duct. (See d, Fig. 3.) In the young chick the 
outer sinus wall can be seen to undulate at each respiration, the 
sinus filling with air during expiration, and being emptied dur. 
ing inspiration. The surface of the turbinated bones is very 
extensive, their scroll-like form nearly filling the anterior nares. 
(See b, Figs. r and 4.) The lachrymal ducts are very large, 
wider in their antero-posterior than in their lateral diameters, 
begin in the nasal angle of the eye outside the membrana nicti- 
tans by two puncta, and terminate in the cleft palate below the 
nares proper. (See f, Fig. 2.) 

The lesions encountered fall into three stages or varieties : 
1. A serous or muco-purulent exudate from the conjunctival or 
nasal mucosa, becoming viscid as the disease advances. The 
mucosa is apparently but little altered. This condition does 
not appear to be discernible in the mouth. 2. Portions of the 
mucosa are covered by a yellowish diphtheritic exudate firmly 
attached. ‘This appears most often in the mouth and pharynx, 
sometimes extending through the cleft palate into the nares. 
It may involve the larynx and trachea, in which case the me- 
chanical obstruction is usually fatal. ‘The sub-orbital sinuses 
are often affected, sometimes largely distended, though the exu- 
date appears caseous rather than fibrinous. (See Fig. 5.) 3. 
Exudate has sloughed but adheres firmly by its borders and the 
bird has difficulty in dislodging it. If removed, the surface be- 
neath it is granular and healing. In this stage the necrotic 
exudates often emit a putrid odor. 

In the first or catarrhal stage the mucosa is inflamed and 
thickened. Often this thickening is of such an extent that it 
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largely obstructs the passage of air through the nostrils. (See 
Fig. 4.) 

In the distribution of lesions the conjunctiva and nasal mu- 
cosa seem to be most often affected; next the mouth and sub- 
orbital sinuses. (See table.) These sinuses have no drainage, 
and it is easy to understand how inflammatory products may 
readily accumulate there. On the other hand, this material 
may prove more closely related to the diphtheritic exudate in 
the mouth than these findings at present indicate. This condi- 
tion often extends into the nares, with considerable destruction 
of epithelium and distortion of the nasal septum and turbinated 
bones. (See Fig. 5.) In certain cases the contents of the sinus, 
while caseous, appear firmly adherent to the walls, being re- 
moved with difficulty. In advanced stages it may become se- 
questered and is removed easily through an incision in the outer 
wall. 

These three stages or forms often blend in varying combina- 
tions. Moore ® regards them as different manifestations of the 
same disease. In the absence of a recognized definite etiologi- 
cal factor there is apparently no present reason to alter such clas- 
sification. As pointed out elsewhere, such an occasion may arise 
when we learn more of the nature and etiology of this disease. 

I have prepared and photographed serial transections of the 
entire heads of two fowls suffering with this disease, reproduc- 
tions of which show the lesions in the nasal mucosa, sub-orbital 
sinuses and about the eyes. (See Figs. 4, 5, 6.) 

A microscopic study of the lesions shows that the. exudate 
in the mouth is diphtheritic in character: the thickened eyelids 
contain a fibrino-purulent exudate: in cases involving the eyes 
the cornea often sloughs its conjunctival epithelium. — 

Cultures from the blood and liver of most cases remain 
sterile; in. severe cases bacteria are sometimes obtained. In 
one case there was found extensive inflammation of the serous 
surfaces, from which pure cultures of pyogenic micrococci were 
obtained. 


8 Moore.—Bul, No, 8, U. S. Dept. of Agr. B, A. I. 1895. 
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Experiments to determine the communicability of the dis- 
ease to healthy fowls are under way, but so far have proven 
negative. | 

The accompanying table indicates the location of the lesions 
met with, and aims to present in a graphic form the extent of 
the disease in each region relatively by the number of + signs 
used. 

The conjunctiva was affected in approximately 70 per cent. 
of these cases. 

The nasal mucosa was affected in approximately 54 per cent. 
of these cases. 

The mouth was affected in approximately 51 per cent. of 
these cases. 

The sub-orbital sinuses were affected in 33% per cent. of 
these cases. 

Five of these fowls were killed at once for material. The 
remainder were given treatment, consisting of the topical appli- 
cation of disinfectants and the internal] administration of such 
agents as would seemingly combat the inflammatory conditions 
present. ‘Two per cent. carbolic acid applied to the eyes and 
nares and tincture of iodine to the exudate in the mouth appear 
to give the best results. Internally various iodine preparations 
and calcium sulphide were given. 

During the winter and up to April 15th the results were en- 
couraging, but afterward under apparently similar conditions 
and treatment, except the season of the year, the percentage 
of fatalities was excessive. A more thorough knowledge of 
the etiology and morbid anatomy of this disease will doubtless 
enable us to apply therapeutic measures more effectively than at 
present. 

For economic reasons we, as veterinarians, will seldom be 
called on to treat individual fowls, but in an advisory capacity 
in all localities where fowls are to be found, especially where 
large flocks are kept or valuable birds raised, we may increase 
our clientage and usefulness in the community by a definite 
knowledge of this disease of poultry. 
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Finally I desire to acknowledge my indebtedness to Drs. 

Moore, Fish and Burnett for valuable advice and assistance. 
EXPLANATION OF PLATE. 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF TRANSECTIONS OF FOWLS’ HEADS. 

Figs. 1, 2 and 3. Sections from a normal head. 

Figs. 4, 5 and 6. Sections from approximately correspond- 
ing levels from the heads of fowls suffering with diphtheria. 

Fig. 1. Cross-section of a chicken’s head just posterior to 
the nasal openings. (a) Nasal passage. (b) Turbinated bone. 
(c) Portion of the wall of the false nostril. (d) Sub-orbital 
sinus. (e) Palate. | 

Fig. 2. Cross-section of a chicken’s head midway between 
the nasal openings and the eyes. (d) Sub-orbital sinus. (d’) 
. Superior portion of the sub-orbital sinus, which connects with 
(d) posterior to the lachrymal duct. (f) Lachrymal duct open- 
ing into the mouth through the cleft palate. 

Fig. 3. Cross-section of a chicken’s head on a level with 
the anterior part of the eyes. (d) Sub-orbital sinus and the 
duct connecting it with the nares. 

Fig. 4. Cross-section of a chicken’s head just posterior to 
the nasal openings, showing the swollen condition of the 
nasal mucosa in the first stage of the disease. The nasal 
passages are nearly occluded. (b) Turbinated bone with swol- 
len mucosa. (d) Sub-orbital sinus containing a small amount 
of exudate. 

Fig. 5. Cross-section of a chicken’s head midway between 
the nasal openings and the eyes, showing extensive exudate in 
the left sub-orbital sinus (d) and nasal passage extending into 
the cleft palate (m). The exudate is crowding upon the tur- 
binated bones and nasal septuin. 

Fig. 6. Cross-section of a chicken’s head through the eyes, 
showing exudate in the conjunctival sac, inflammatory thicken- 
ing of the eyelids and membrana nictitans, and ulcerated cornea. 
(g) Eyelid. (h) Membrana nictitans. (i) Exudate in the con- 
junctival sac. (k) Ulcerated cornea. (1) Eye. 

All sections are magnified two diameters. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION AND EXTENT OF THE LESIONS 
ENCOUNTERED IN THESE EXAMINATIONS. 
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PHYSIOLOGY OF THE RUBBER HORSE-SHOE PAD. 


By RoscoE R. BELL, D. V. S., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


A Paper presented to the 14th Annual Meeting of the New York State Veterinary Medicai 
Society, at Brooklyn, Sept. 13-15, 1904. 


Asked by your President to prepare a paper for this meeting, 
I opposed his request with the remark that I was already over- 
worked, and had no time to do more writing than my editorial 
obligations and the correspondence which they entail. But, as 
you probably know, your President has a certain way of procur- 
ing whatever he wishes, and, still protesting, I find myself with 
a stiff pad writing away in my phaeton while going from patient 
to patient. A paper put together under such circumstances 
must of necessity have for its title a subject requiring little or 
no research, and therefore one which the author feels he has suf- 
ficient familiarity with to dispense with the literature concern- 
ing it. I trust you gentlemen will take into consideration these 
modifying circumstances when placing the result of my work in 
the balance, and remember only that my purpose was to con- 
tribute to this meeting a live, practical subject, through the in- 
terchange of ideas upon which some benefit may flow to each of 
us. 

I have pleasure therefore in presenting to you the subject of 
“The Physiology of the Rubber Horse-Shoe Pad.” | 

While there is no number upon our programme which is 
not full of interest to the practicing veterinarian, I dare say there 
is not one more intimately connected with our every-day prac- 
tical work than that of lameness and the shoeing of the horse’s 
foot. While our interest at association meetings may centre in 
some other directions, I believe that there are no subjects that can 
be more profitably studied than those which form the basis upon 
which our practical daily work rests. In such matters the vet- 
erinarian should be truly an expert, and to become such, hard 
study, great experience, and the absorption of the experience 
and observations of others, are imperative. The practitioner 
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does not gain his local laurels through his ability to discuss the 
higher branches of medical education, necessary as it is that he 
shall have the capacity to do so. He makes his way to success 
in practice by his ability to be of real service to his patrons in 
the diseases and disabilities that are most frequently met with, 
and for which the veterinarian’s aid and advice are sought. It 
is impossible, therefore, for the practitioner to gain too much 
knowledge and familiarity upon such practical subjects. No 
restraint whatever is placed upon him to go as deeply as he can 
into the more intricate problems of medicine; but I do insist 
that the practitioner should have as thorough and practical a 
knowledge of practical subjects as is attainable by every avenue 
open to him. In what better way can that knowledge be broad- 
ened and enlarged than by the interchange of views and expe- 
tiences in a meeting of veterinarians such as ours ? 

I shall not even attempt to go into the history of the art and 
science of horse-shoeing, which is more or less familiar to us all. 
Suffice it to say that the Ancients found it necessary to protect 
the wearing surface of the hoof from the grinding processes of 
stony ground and hard roads soon after horses were made sub- 
servient to the needs of man in drawing loads or carrying a 
rider. ‘That such early efforts to protect the hoof were crude, 
goes without saying; but the ordinary iron shoe that we are fa- 
miliar with did not come into use for many years; a plate cover- 
ing the entire solar surface constituted the shoe of the early 
ages. But gradually the sole and frog were left exposed, the 
wall and outer margin of the sole being alone protected. This 
latter device has been in existence for hundreds of years, and so 
far as normal shoeing goes there was little or no advancement 
made in the principles of shoeing until about fifteen years ago, 
when the inventive genius of man was forced to produce some- 
thing to meet the demands of the new material introduced for 
paving the streets of our cities, and which grew in popularity 
so rapidly that it may almost be said that in the North, at least, 
the streets are paved with asphalt. 

In the shoeing of the normal foot previous to this date re- 
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gard for the wearing away of the hoof was the only apparent 
benefit sought from shoeing. When a thin, plain iron shoe was 
applied it came in contact with the wall of the hoof, and about 
half an inch of the sole; it may or it may not, according to its 
thickness, have permitted the frog to come lightly in contact 
with the ground. But when in the winter months, or in 
draught horses, heel and toe calks were added, the frog was ele- 
vated from the ground, performed no function, and consequently 
became atrophied and permitted the foot to contract laterally. 
There is a great difference between a foot that has never worn a 
shoe and one that has for some time been shod with a calked 
shoe. If the unshod foot be elevated for examination it will be 
seen that the plantar surface is almost, if not entirely level; 
the wall, the sole, the frog, are equal, and the whole forms a flat 
surface. This would lead us to believe that all the structures 
of the solar region are intended to bear their proportionate 
amount of weight and concussion; that the soft elastic fatty 
frog is placed in the centre, just beneath the navicular appara- 
tus (consisting of the joint, the bursa, and the termination of the 
perforans tendon) for the purpose of diminishing the shock oc- 
casioned by the forcible impact of the foot against the ground. 
When any of these solar structures do not receive their quota of 
concussion, those which do bear the effects of the blow, get 
more than the amount intended by nature. Thus, with the 
calked shoe, the wall and the outer edge of the sole receive the 
entire impact, the frog and inner part of the sole none. In con- 
sequence of this lack of functional use, the frog atrophies, gets 
narrow and shriveled and hard, and the walls, having less to 
keep them apart, contract toward the centre, cramping and com- 
pressing all of the sensitive tissues lying between them. By 
continual concussion upon the wall and outer rim of the sole, 
the delicate laminz lining the walls are irritated and congested, 
finally becoming chronically inflamed; the gait shortens, and a 
stilty, sore, lame horse is the result. 

Aside from this effect, the laminz of the sole, situated at the 
flexure of the heel, between the bar and the wall, being submit- 
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ted to continual local pressure and concussion by the iron shoe 
(sometimes too short, often illy-fitting) becomes congested, in- 
flamed, and often breaks down, constituting either the so- 
called congestive or suppurating “corn.” While the bar-shoe, 
introduced primarily as a therapeutic measure to throw the con- 
cussion and weight upon the frog so that certain portions of the 
wall might be relieved for the time being, is a great improve- 
ment over the open calked shoe from a physiological standpoint, 
it is frequently so constructed as to be of little service or abso- 
lutely harmful. It is not the purpose of this paper to go into a 
discussion of the art of horse-shoeing, nor to give an historical 
sketch of the handicraft ; I have endeavored, however, to point 
out the most common evils produced by the old methods of 
shoeing horses. The majority of the ills enumerated by me have 
been almost eliminated by the introduction of the rubber horse- 
shoe pad. In introducing this subject before a veterinary asso- 
ciation, I believe it is safe to say that this is the second paper 
ever read before such a body upon this theme in this country ; 
at least, I have never heard of any others, and I have been a 
rather close student of the transactions of American veterinary 
medical associations for the past twenty years. The other paper 
referred to was one read by myself before the Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association of New York County in 1897. 

I do not desire to bring forth the subject of pathological 
shoeing ; but I am dealing solely with the shoeing of the healthy 
foot for hard pavements, with the object of supplying something 
which shall as nearly as possible restore the conditions of the 
unshod foot upon natural turf or earth... The object sought is 
to preserve the foot in a healthy condition and to avoid all those 
evils which I have mentioned as occurring from the method 
which has been in use for so many years with the open iron 
shoe. 

The first stimulus to the invention of rubber pads was the 
search for something to overcome slipping upon the newly- 
introduced asphalt pavement, and the beginning consisted in 
the production of the rubber frog, with the shoe the same as be- 
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fore, minus the calks. Then the sole just inside the shoe, as 
well as the frog, and finally the sole, frog and quarters were of 
tubber, fastened to a stiff leather sole by sewing or cement or 
both, the wall simply protected by a tip coming back as far as 
the quarters, intended to augment the wearing quality of the 
new apparatus. I have no intention of wearying you with an 
attempt at a description of the many fashions and makes of rub- 
ber pads and rubber-filled shoes which are now almost pesti- 
lential ; but Isimply wish to bring before you the principle 
that underlies those upon which time and experience have set 
their stamp of approval. They enter into the daily routine of 
the city practitioner’s life, and we recommend or condemn them 
every day, according to our judgment. I have not, of course, 
reference to any particular make or maker; but as most of the 
brands that have survived the test of time have the same general 
principle, I will speak of the effects of such shoeing. I will not 
take into account the many rubber and fibre shoes where these 
substances are simply incorporated into the iron band which 
follows the wall and where the frog is omitted from pressure, as 
the principle advocated in this paper has been departed from in 
their construction. 

As already stated, the foot that has never worn a shoe usually 
has a strong wall and sole, a wide frog and heel. It will be ob- 
served in such a foot that the ground surface is almost flat—the 
frog expansion being just a trifle lower than any other tissue, 
and we are agreed, I think, that it should be so, for as the foot 
comes forcibly to the ground the elastic cushion of the frog re- 
ceives the first and greatest concussion, permitting by its expan- 


sion and compression the wall and sole to receive less. And _ 


when the entire weight of the animal is borne by the foot, each 
portion of the inferior surface bears its proportionate amount. 
How different from the calked shoe! But how nearly this is 
duplicated with the padded foot! Wall-pressure, sole-pressure, 
frog-pressure, heel-pressure. The frog, performing its natural 
function, is soft, elastic, healthy. The resistance of the rubber 
corresponds to that of the ordinary dirt road, or sodded field. 
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PHYSIOLOGY OF THE RUBBER HORSE-SHOE PAD. 933 


The objection so frequently urged against pads that air is ex- 
cluded from the sole is more theoretical than real, for the pad is. 
not nailed to the foot further back than the beginning of the 
quarters, and when the foot is elevated from the ground the pad 
separates from the sole sufficient to permit air to enter the 
space between the sole and the pad, while no hindrance is in- 
terposed to its entrance through the wall and through the 
leather, which is quite porous. 

From a business standpoint the pad is not a good friend of 
the practitioner, for there are a number of ills which were for- 
merly a source of revenue to us that have almost been erased 
from our call-lists among horses wearing pads. For instance, 
we seldom treat a suppurating or congestive corn in horses 
wearing them ; quarter-cracks are fewer; navicular lameness is 
less frequently met with, and interfering is decreased ; sprains 
are not so often encountered, from the foothold upon the pave- 
ment being firmer and the animal being less liable to slip, while 
punctures from gathered nails are well nigh impossible. 

Have any new diseases been introduced by the pad? All 
horses cannot bear sole-pressure, particularly at the toe, even 
though the foot be perfectly healthy. In some horses with 
tendencies to navicular disease, the trouble may be aggravated 
by the frog-pressure ; but we are considering the healthy foot, 
and possibly such a foot should not have consideration here. 
For the horse with the weak sole, there are numberless bar pads, 
where the sole is omitted from pressure altogether ; and for the 
animal with the delicate navicular apparatus, or the healthy 
foot either, we have the hollow pad, with an air chamber just 
beneath the navicular apparatus, which reduces the concussion 
to a minimum, even reducing it beyond the point which nature 
has provided for. 

Are the horn-secreting structures of the sole and frog inter- 
fered with, and is the quality of the horn changed ? 

Is the foot that has worn a pad throughout the winter 
months less suited for an iron shoe in the summer? 

They have been in use sufficiently long for a determination 
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upon these points by the combined experiences of the members 
present. 

With reference to my own observations, I have arrived at 
the following conclusions in regard to their physiology and 
their effects upon the foot, without consideration of the subject 
of their prevention of slipping : 

(1) They are very much more beneficial to the foot of the 
horse than are metal shoes of any construction. 

(2) They more nearly approach the scheme of nature in 
moulding the intricate and delicate structures of the foot for 
their physiological action than any contrivance ever used for 
shoeing horses. 

(3) By their use horses may be employed upon the hardest 
roads of the country and city with as little injury to their feet 
as if travelling over soft country roads or pasture fields. 

(4) They overcome more ills and tendencies to evils than 
they produce. 

(5) They do not produce any serious interference with the 
horn-secreting apparatus of the foot. 

(6) They may be worn for any length of time and substitut- 
ed by iron shoes without injury. | 

(7) Certain makes of pads have to be selected for sensitive 
soles and navicular-diseased feet ; but there are no other condi- 
tions where any of them are not more beneficial than any form 
of iron shoes. 

Pads should be properly fitted and applied.. A foot that has 
never worn a pad, especially if it be cup-shaped, should be soft- 
ened before being shod with them. They should have tar, peat- 
moss stuffing, or other moist dressing incorporated against the 
sole, and benefit is derived by running a little oil between the 
sole and the leather occasionally. 


“THe WESTERN VETERINARIAN ” in its issue for October 
protests against the publication by the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try of specific treatment for diseases of live stock, notably steril- 
ized air for parturient paresis, charging that by so doing it de- 
stroys much of the practice of veterinarians. 
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ANTHRAX IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 935 


A PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE PRESENCE OF 
ANTHRAX IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


By R. H. McMULLEN, D. V. S., VETERINARIAN, BOARD OF HEALTH. 


Fftstory.—Anthrax is the most ancient of the infectious dis- 
eases of animals. No doubt can be entertained of its antiquity, 
as under various names it has been referred to in the oldest 
records. Moses mentions it as the “‘ Sixth Plague of Egypt,” 
and speaks of its transmission to man. Previous to our era it is 
described by Homer, Ovid, Plutarch, and Lucretius. The Ara- 
bians knew it as “ Persian fire.” Several epizodtics occurred in 
Italy in the Sixteenth Century. Gloss-anthrax appeared in 
France in 1662, and later it extended all over that country. Sub- 
sequently, in an epizootic form, it existed in Germany, Poland, 
Finland, and Russia. 

In 1855 Pollender made it known that in 1849 he found 
large numbers of fine sticks in the blood of cattle attacked by 
anthrax. This fact was also noted in 1850 by Davaine, who 
in 1863 recognized that these elements were bacteria, and was 
the first to apply the ‘germ theory” to anthrax. This inves- 
tigator’s determination thus marked a wonderful step towards 
the advancement of medical science, as previous to that time the 
cause of anthrax, and the nature of all contagious diseases were 
unknown. 

In January, 1904, the writer was sent to the pueblo of Ta- 
gudin, province of Ilocos Sur, Luzon, to investigate reports of a 
disease which prevailed among the animals in that locality. 
The outbreaks antedated American occupation, and occurred at 
the conclusion of the rainy season each year. ‘The disease 
showed the most virulency at the beginning of each outbreak, 
and proved fatal in two hours to three days. Carabao, cattle 
and horses succumbed. A microscopical examination of the 
blood of the viscera revealed the Bacillus anthracis. Cultures 
were made at the Government laboratories, Manila. 

The attention of the writer was also called tothe death, after 
a sickness of two hours, of seven sucking pigs. The mother re- 
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mained healthy. The statement in this instance of death by 
anthrax must be taken with an amount of reserve, because a 
microscopical examination of the blood was not made. The 
mother had access to anthrax blood and meat. 

A dozen dogs feasted upon the carcass of a carabao that had 
died of anthrax, and they all died inafewhours. No autopsies 
were held. 

In April, 1904, the death of two mules from anthrax was re- 
ported at Camp Wallace, Union, by Veterinarian Lusk, 2d Cav- 
alry, U.S. A. These animals were of a pack train which plied 
between Camp Wallace and Benguet, and the infection was 
without doubt picked up along the trail. 

Cause.—Anthrax is caused and determined by the presence 
of a microscopic organism known as the Baczllus anthracts or 
anthrax bacteridium. The bacilli appear in the form of 
straight rods in the living organism. ‘Their dimensions vary 
according to the species of animals, also the individuals in which 
they are found. ‘They are larger than most other bacilli, and in 
general their length is nearly double the diameter of a red blood- 
corpuscle. Examined by staining they appear in joints, the ex- 
tremities of the elements being slightly larger than the body, 
and are marked by a central depression, the concavities of which 
form a free oval space when the rods are united end toend. A 
series or rods thus arranged form a figure which somewhat re- 
sembles bamboo. 

Reproduction takes place by growth in their length, and by 
transverse segmentation. Outside of the body the bacilli are 
transformed into filaments, and may attain one hundred times 
the length of the primary element. At determined spaces are 
noted ovoid corpuscles, the sfores, which are freed by the de- 
struction of the covering membrane of the filaments. 

The bacilli may be cultivated in various media. Upon 
gelatin the cultures show a flaky aspect, and upon examination 
under the microscope the bacilli appear as an irregular packing 
of filaments in an arrangement resembling twisted rope. 
Biological Properties of the Bacilli—The bacilli vegetate in 
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the blood, the plasma and the serum, the aqueous humor, the 
milk, animal matter, and excretions mixed with the soil. The 
bacillus is zerobic, its development depending upon the presence 
of oxygen. The growth of the bacillus ceases below 12° C. and 
above 45°C. Light hinders the development of, and putrefac- 
tion kills, the bacillus. It also shows very little resistance to 
heat and drying. © 

The reproduction of the bacilli outside of the organism is 
performed by lengthening, and the appearance in their proto- 
plasm of small corpuscles which soon constitute spores. The 
spore in turn gives birth to the bacillus by sprouting, after 
which the spore disappears. 

Biological Properties of the Spores.—Spores possess remark- 
able vitality ; they are resistant to the temperature of boiling 
water, intense cold and years of desiccation. 

Distribution and Sources of Infection.—Anthrax infection is 
found in the five grand divisions of the earth’s surface, and in 
the following countries: Germany, France, Russia, Austria, 
Switzerland, Italy, England, Spain, Turkey, Australia, United 
States (the lower Mississippi Valley and elsewhere), the East 
Indies, Persia, China, and the Philippine Islands. 

Anthrax is most common in the ox; and the different do- 
mesticated species may be classed according to their receptivity 
in the following order : Ox, sheep, carabao, goat, horse, cat, dog 
and pig. 

Anthrax usually appears as an infectious, enzodtic disease, 
stationary in some districts. Its development is favored by a 
certain composition of soil, and conditions of moisture and tem- 
perature. It exists in localities with soil rich in organic mat- 
ter, in regions of a swampy character with impervious sub-soil, 
and in tracts of lowlands exposed to submersion. 

The infected lands about Tagudin are low, and are located 
between the rivers and the adjacent highlands. These areas 
abound in organic matter by the inundations of the rainy sea- 
son. After the floods subside, all depressions are left covered 
with stagnant pools. The hot, dry season follows and the 
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smaller streams and pools disappear. Auimals then graze upon 
the pastures and vegetation of the lowlands from which the 
water has subsided. 

Before the advent of the Americans no effort to incinerate 
or bury the carcasses was made. 

The temperature also plays an important part. An elevated 
temperature after heavy rains is most favorable for the develop- 
ment of the bacilli. 

Anthrax is seldom conveyed directly from a diseased to a 
healthy animal, but rather through the agency of the secretions 
or the excretions of a sick animal, or by the intermediation of 
man, insects, or soiled utensils. It was formerly thought that 
the disease was of miasmatic origin. The bacilli gain entrance 
to the living organism by the alimentary tract, the lungs or the 
skin. ‘The most common form of infection is by the alimentary 
tract, and is usually produced by the ingestion of spores with 
food or drink. The elements penetrate the mucous membrane 
of the intestines, and thus enter the circulation. The most gen- 
eral source of infection is by fodder from ground contaminated 
by the burial of anthrax carcasses. 

Cutaneous anthrax does not occur nearly as frequently as 
the intestinal variety. In this form the bacilli gain access to 
the organism through wounds in the skin. 

The rarest form is by inhalation of the spores. 

Symptoms.—The symptomatology varies with the species, 
the individual, and according as the disease begins, in the intes- 
tines, the lungs, or the skin; also with the severity of the at- 
tack. The invasion is always sudden, the development rapid, 
and death usually occurs in one hour to several days. 

In the apoplectiform variety the symptoms are those of 
cerebral apoplexy. The animals suddenly stagger and fall, and 
bloody liquids exude from the natural orifices. Death follows 
in one to two hours. They often die while at their meals, dur- 
ing work, or are found dead in the stable or pasture. 

The acute type has a duration of twelve hours to two days, 
and is usually ushered in by an elevated temperature. Feeding 
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pon and rumination cease, the extremities are cold, the flanks con- : 
the tracted ; the animal is dull, weak and constipated, and tenesmus ' 
is present. These symptoms are followed by uneasiness, the ; 
‘ate breathing becomes labored, the tongue is protruded, gait ‘ 
staggering, the animal stamps and bellows, and convulsions are : 
ted succeeded by death. : 
lop- The subacute form is more prolonged, lasting three to seven 
days. ‘The clinical symptoms are nearly similar to those of the 
0 a acute form, though better defined and less rapid. Remissions 
are frequent. 
of In cutaneous anthrax, which is observed in the horse and 
hat ox, the tumors are circumscribed, hard, hot and painful at the 
mee start, and later they become cold, gangrenous and insensitive to 
the pain. Cases of recovery are more numerous than in the other 
mary forms. 
vith Anthrax tumors are observed in the mouth, larynx and phar- 
ane yux, andinthe rectum. This is the form usually seen in the 
ae pig (gloss-anthrax). The horse and ox show the acute, the | 
ited apoplectiform, and the anthrax tumors most frequently. In 
sheep we note the apoplectiform ; in the dog, anthrax tumors. 
lag Diagnosis.—In the acute and subacute forms the diagnosis 
} to is based upon the finding of the bacilli, and on the infectious 
character of the disease. Quite often the bacteriological exam- 
ination of the blood gives a negative result, because the bacilli 
nee, usually locate in the internal organs; it is therefore advisable : 
tes- to obtain blood from the liver by means of the trocar. The ba- 
*- cilli are less. numerous in the blood in proportion to the more 
pid, rapid course of the infection. : 
During life the diagnosis is somewhat difficult. The symp- 
- of toms may be confounded with those of pulmonary or cerebral 5 
and congestion, poisoning, or septiceemia. Anthrax is generally rec- ? 
we ognized only after death. Macroscopical observations are not 
dur- alone sufficient. The diagnosis requires a search for the bacil- . 
lus. Inoculation is another means of diagnosis. 
ays, 


Morbid Anatomy and Pathology.—The principal alterations 


ling are observed as follows : Heemorrhages in nearly all the organs ; 
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sero-gelatinous and hemorrhagic infiltrations of the subcuta- 
neous, submucous and subserous connective tissue; tumefaction 
of the spleen, and parenchymatous inflammation of the liver and 
kidneys; dark tarry condition of the blood; the presence of the 
bacilli in all the tissues and especially in the blood of the 
viscera. 

The cutaneous vessels are obstructed with dark blood. The 
derma contains hemorrhagic centres. In anthrax due to inocu- 
lation, hard nodules varying in size are seen on the skin, and 
their tissues are necrosed. 

The subcutaneous connective tissue shows hzemorrhages 
and infiltration of a yellowish jelly-like serum. This is well 
marked in the pharyngeal and laryngeal regions. 

The muscles have a yellowish or dark red shade, and are 
abundant in hemorrhages. Their tissue is friable. 

The spleen is hypertrophied ; the pulp is softened, dark and 
liquid, and gravitates in the distended capsule. 

The liver and kidneys are hyperzemic and overrun with 
hzemorrhages. 

The lymphatic ganglia are cedematous and marked by ha- 
morrhages. 

The stomach and intestines are the seat of haemorrhages on 
the mucous membrane. ‘The intestinal contents are bloody. 

The lungs are congested; the brain shows hzmorrhagic 
centres; and the genito-urinary organs have hemorrhagic 
areas. The urine is rarely bloody. 

The heart and the large veins are filled with dark blood. 
The blood is non-coagulable, dark red, and as if varnished on its 
surface. 

The cadavers are much bloated soon after death, and decom- 
position sets in quickly. The natural orifices give exit to bloody 
mucous. The rectum is often prolapsed. These various alter- 
ations may be wanting in the apoplectiform form. 

Treatment.—The prophylactic treatment is the most im- 
portant. It is necessary to destroy the carcass, and disinfect the 
surroundings thoroughly. Cadavers should be burned, or buried 
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unopened at a depth of six feet with a liberal sprinkling of lime 
both under and over the carcasses. Burial places should be lo- 
cated at a reasonable distance from any running water. 

Prevention.—Improvements in the soil, such as drainage, 
and preventing animals from grazing on infected areas, contrib- 
ute to the disappearance of the disease. 

Animals which recover from anthrax possess an immunity. 
This gave rise to the discovery by Pasteur in 1881 of means by 
which to create immunity artificially, which is accomplished by 
inoculating with the bacillus deprived of part of its virulence. 

Anthrax in man (malignant pustule) usually has as a start- 
ing point, a wound, and secondarily anthrax fever (butchers, 
tanners, veterinarians). Less frequent the infection is by inhal- 
ation (wool sorters’ disease). Malignant pustule generally 
terminates fatally. 


JERSEY City’s ANIMAL HOLOCAUST.—From a press despatch 
of Nov. 15, the following paragraph in relation to the great loss of 
animals is taken : ‘The fascination that is customary was wanting 
at this morning’s fire by the fact that hundreds of dumb animals 
were being burned alive, suffering untold torture, and yet those 
present at the fire were powerless to aid the poor brutes to es- 
cape from the flames, which caught the shaggy coats of the 
sheep and lambs and made living torches of them while they 
dashed wildly against the sides of the pens in their mad efforts 
to evade the flames. The hoarse shouts of the firemen, the 
bleating of the lambs, baaing of the sheep, squealing of the hogs 
and pigs, and bellowing of the cattle, made up a volume of sound 
indescribable and awful to hear. In all about 1,500 lambs and 
sheep were burned upon the hoof, 400 hogs and possibly fifty 
head of cattle. The workers in the yards made desperate efforts 
to release the dumb creatures, but the flames were so hot and 
the smoke so thick around the pens in which the animals were 
burning that it was impossible to do anything for them. A 
force of men was constantly kept at work, using all of the 
blandishments which a cowboy tries to soothe frightened cattle, 
and at more than one time it seemed as if the maddened brutes 
would surely break through the confining fences of the pens and 
stampede through the yards. Had such a thing occurred, it 
would have been impossible to avoid a serious loss of human life.” 
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sero-gelatinous and hemorrhagic infiltrations of the subcuta- 
neous, submucous and subserous connective tissue; tumefaction 
of the spleen, and parenchymatous inflammation of the liver and 
kidneys; dark tarry condition of the blood; the presence of the 
bacilli in all the tissues and especially in the blood of the 
viscera. 

The cutaneous vessels are obstructed with dark blood. The 
derma contains hemorrhagic centres. Inanthrax due to inocu- 
lation, hard nodules varying in size are seen on the skin, and 
their tissues are necrosed. 

The subcutaneous connective tissue shows hemorrhages 
and infiltration of a yellowish jelly-like serum. This is well 
marked in the pharyngeal and laryngeal regions. 

The muscles have a yellowish or dark red shade, and are 
abundant in hemorrhages. Their tissue is friable. 

The spleen is hypertrophied ; the pulp is softened, dark and 
liquid, and gravitates in the distended capsule. 

The liver and kidneys are hypereemic and overrun with 
heemorrhages. 

The lymphatic ganglia are cedematous and marked by hz- 
morrhages. 

The stomach and intestines are the seat of hemorrhages on 
the mucous membrane. ‘The intestinal contents are bloody. 

The lungs are congested; the brain shows hemorrhagic 
centres; and the genito-urinary organs have hemorrhagic 
areas. ‘The urine is rarely bloody. 

The heart and the large veins are filled with dark blood. 
The blood is non-coagulable, dark red, and as if varnished on its 
surface. 

The cadavers are much bloated soon after death, and decom- 
position sets in quickly. The natural orifices give exit to bloody 
mucous. ‘The rectum is often prolapsed. These various alter- 
ations may be wanting in the apoplectiform form. 

Treatment.—The prophylactic treatment is the most im- 
portant. It is necessary to destroy the carcass, and disinfect the 
surroundings thoroughly. Cadavers should be burned, or buried 
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unopened at a depth of six feet with a liberal sprinkling of lime 
both under and over the carcasses. Burial places should be lo- 
cated at a reasonable distance from any running water. 

Prevention.—Improvements in the soil, such as drainage, 
and preventing animals from grazing on infected areas, contrib- 
ute to the disappearance of the disease. 

Animals which recover from anthrax possess an immunity. 
This gave rise to the discovery by Pasteur in 1881 of means by 
which to create immunity artificially, which is accomplished by 
inoculating with the bacillus deprived of part of its virulence. 

Anthrax in man (malignant pustule) usually has as a start- 
ing point, a wound, and secondarily anthrax fever (butchers, 
tanners, veterinarians). Less frequent the infection is by inhal- 
ation (wool sorters’ disease). Malignant pustule generally 
terminates fatally. 


JERSEY CiTv’s ANIMAL HOLocaust.—From a press despatch 
of Nov. 15, the following paragraph in relation to the great loss of 
animals is taken : ‘The fascination that is customary was wanting 
at this morning’s fire by the fact that hundreds of dumb animals 
were being burned alive, suffering untold torture, and yet those 
present at the fire were powerless to aid the poor brutes to es- 
cape from the flames, which caught the shaggy coats of the 
sheep and lambs and made living torches of them while they 
dashed wildly against the sides of the pens in their mad efforts 
to evade the flames. The hoarse shouts of the firemen, the 
bleating of the lambs, baaing of the sheep, squealing of the hogs 
and pigs, and bellowing of the cattle, made up a volume of sound 
indescribable and awful to hear. In all about 1,500 lambs and 
sheep were burned upon the hoof, 400 hogs and possibly fifty 
head of cattle. The workers in the yards made desperate efforts 
to release the dumb creatures, but the flames were so hot and 
the smoke so thick around the pens in which the animals were 
burning that it was impossible to do anything for them. A 
force of men was constantly kept at work, using all of the 
blandishments which a cowboy tries to soothe frightened cattle, 
and at more than one time it seemed as if the maddened brutes 
would surely break through the confining fences of the pens and 
stampede through the yards. Had such a thing occurred, it 
would have been impossible to avoid a serious loss of human life.” 
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STRONGYLUS MICRURUS OR LUNG-WORM IN 
CATTLE. 


By CuHAs. ScHmiTT, V. S., DODGEVILLE, WIS. 
A Paper presented to the Wisconsin Association of Veterinary Graduates, July, 1904. 


This subject is not very often spoken of in papers that are 
brought before an association, and as the parasite is not very 
numerous in the Northern States, it is seldom mentioned or 
spoken of. The history of the Strongylus micrurus is not fully 
understood and but little of the fellow is known thus far. The 
parasite is a white thread-like worm about one and one-half 
inches long and from one-sixteenth to one-twentieth part of an 
inchin thickness. I could observe plainly an alimentary canal 
and a mouth with three papille. I also found eggs still in the 
body of the female. The best history and description is given by 
Dr. John Sampson, of Houston, Texas, a skilled miicroscopist, 
who found a worm of both sexes and eggs in abundance, in all 
stages of development from the egg still in the body of the fe- 
male to the worm just hatched. There was no half grown in- 
dividuals. 

After making a systematic search through the alimentary 
canal to the fourth stomach, without finding anything that re- 
sembled a worm, I examined the walls of it with a strong mag- 
nifying glass and found that it was studded with numerous fine 
red spots like pin points, as if something had bitten it. I placed 
some of the contents on a piece of glass and examined it minute- 
ly with the magnifying glass. I could make out a small worm 
about a sixteenth of aninchin length. After a closer examina- 
tion with a higher power, it was seen that the parasite was pres- 
ent in myriads. The question then arose as to what became of 


them from the time they were hatched until they became fully 


matured. I suggested that the eggs and young larve worms 
might pass down to the nose and be licked with the tongue, a 
habit that cattle have, and thus be carried into the mouth and 
passed into the stomach, and perhaps undergo some other change 
similar to the bot-fly in the horse’s stomach. But it is held by 
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some writers that they enter the lungs through the circulation 
and that the larva is taken by the way of food and drink into 
the stomach and then into the circulation, but either fact has 
not been proven satisfactorily. 

The Strongylus micrurus locates in the trachea and bronchial 
tubes of the calf. Eggs and embryo are developed in the ducts. 
Those which are expelled by coughing continue to grow in 
pools and swamps. We do not yet know that their complete evo- 
lution requires an intermediate host. Dr. Zurn, of Austria, ad- — 
nits the possibility of their introduction into the bronchial tubes 
by the inhalation of dust in which they are suspended. 

The infection of the animals usually occurs in spring and 
the disease is dormant for some time until fall, when it ap- 
pears. From observation, it is common during rainy years, but 
may disappear altogether during dry years. This fact clearly 
establishes the influence of dampness upon the development of 
thestrongyles. From my observation, I cannot agree with most 
writers, as I have found the disease in the lowlands or bottoms 
that contained swamps and pools and other places I have seen it 
where it manifested itself on highlands, where no swamps or 
pools were to be found, and the only watering place was a large 
tank. The alteration found in the bronchial tubes and pulmon- 
ary tissues are very variable. We observe at times lesion of 
chronic bronchitis and oftentimes lobular centres of bronchial 
pneumonia. In the trachea and bronchial tubes are found balls 
formed by worms and coated with mucus and pus. ‘The inte- 
tior of the bronchial tubes is filled with a purulent viscous exu- 
date, which in some instances is hemorrhagic and on which 
may be found mobile eggs and embryo. 

The symptoms of the disease are those of serious bronchial 
catarrh, a mucous discharge, salivation, nausea and ejection of 
warm balls, respiration is laborious, wheezing is rattling on aus- 
cultation of the trachea and bronchial tubes. We perceive a 
great variety of rales. The animal frequently rubs the nose 
upon the ground and begins to cough, which is at first strong, 
croaking and rattling and later becomes very weak, dyspnoea 
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becomes intense and they often take their food kneeling. The 
skin and mucous membranes become very pale, which occurs 
through exhaustion according to the state of nutrition and elim- 
ination. The disease is observed in young animals of about 
three months to one and one-half years old. I never saw itina 
two-year-old. The specimen that I exhibit here is from a four- 
months-old calf. You can readily see how numerous they are, 
how the bronchia are filled. From my observation, the animal 
dies from want of oxygen more than anything else. In some 
instances, the liver was congested and the intestines contained 
large quantities of bile. Diarrhoea in some, others were consti- 
pated to some extent. From what I can learn from the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, this parasite is numerous in the Southern 
States. It is seldom observed in the Northern States, except in 
wet years, but how does it get here in those rainy years? It 
seems to bea native of Algiers on the frontier of Morocco, and 
it has been observed in the Alps in wet summers. “The Bureau 
of Animal Industry has a short report of it in 1900, under ver- 
minous diseases. 

The Treatment.—Some writers rely on fumigation, such as 
phenic acid, creosole, tar, turpentine, chloroform, crude carbolic 
acid, gasoline, formaldehyde, sulphur vapor and many others. 
The practice of fumigation is very simple. The animals have 
to be kept for a variable time in a place which is filled with the 
vapor of one of these agents. The vapors by irritating the res- 
piratory passages, produce coughing and cause the expulsion of 
the parasites. Tracheal injections in the verminous bronchitis 
of calves are of great utility. Some use chloroform and ether 
poured into the nostril and letting it vaporize. Others recom- 
mend oil of turpentine, tincture of opium, pure carbolic acid 
and water; the oil of turpentine forms one-half the mixture. 
The dose was one-half an ounce daily, for three days, per 
trachea. Doctors Folsetter and Knight, of Texas, experimented 
with turpentine, two drachms into a trachea, without satisfactory 
results. They also experimented with peroxide of hydrogen into 
the trachea to dissolve the mucus that surrounded the worms, 
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which it seemed to do to a great extent. They tried four 
drachms of a four per cent. solution of formaldehyde, which 
caused death in one day, of pneumonia. Dr. Levi, of Plasa, 
used the following mixture with satisfactory results: Black opii 
oil, 100 parts; oil of turpentine, 100 parts; carbolic acid, 2 
parts ; purified caderoil, 2 parts. Each calf received ten grammes 
of this mixture, three times daily, per trachea. Wardell Stiles, 
Ph.D., experimented with tincture iodine, oil of cloves, and 
carbolic acid, per trachea, successfully. The best results I have 
obtained from a mixture of oil of peppermint, oil of cassia, 
and bacillol in equal parts. I gave ten c.c. per trachea daily, 
for four days. I also placed them in a stable overnight, where 
the straw bedding was sprinkled with crude carbolic acid. With 
such treatment I had the best results. Tonics, stimulants, and 
good nursing are very beneficial, especially if the animals are 
very weak and nauseated. 


GAME ROOSTER KILLS Fox.—Ad/antic City, N. J., Nov. 27. 
—An example of the gameness of fighting roosters was reported 
to-day by Frank E. Carroll, a farmer and bird fancier, who lives 
between this city and Longport. About three weeks ago he re- 
ceived a fine fighting gray Irish rooster, the bird having been 
sent from Sacramento, Cal. Recently a fox from the woods, a 
mile from Carroll’s place, has robbed Carroll’s hen roosts at 
night. Every effort was made to capture the animal, without 
success. Early this morning Carroll was awakened by the loud 
cackling of every fowl he owned. He hurried to the barnyard. 
There lay a large fox, dead, while the game rooster was vainly 
trying to free himself from the head of the fox. Carroll ap- 


_proached and discovered that one of the rooster’s spurs had 


penetrated the right eye of the fox and entered the brain, kill- 
ing the animal. The thin wires in front of the coop where the 
bird was kept were torn apart, showing that the fox had en- 
deavored to make a meal of the rooster, who escaped, and, 
flying at the fox, managed to sink a spur into the eye of the 
animal. Carroll stated to-day that he would not take $500 
for the rooster, which he considers one of the gamest of the 
kind in the country. To-day the bird strutted around the yard 
more than ever, as if fully conscious of what he had accom- 


plished. 
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CAPPED ELBOW. 


By A. E. JAMES, V. S., Orrawa, CANADA. 


Read at the Second Annual Meeting of the Central Canada Veterinary Association, St. 
Andrews Hall, Ottawa, Jan, 27—28th, 1904. 


Capped elbow is due to an injury of the bursa olecrani, 
usually caused by the heel of the shoe. 

Pathological Anatomy.—Bruising leads to acute inflammation 
of the bursa; sometimes bleeding takes place into the bursal 
cavity. If pus cocci enter, bursitis suppuration may result. 
At first oedematous swelling of the connective tissue sets in, but 
later gives place to plastic infiltration, and finally to extensive 
formation of fresh connective tissue, which may even become 
ossified. 

Symptoms.—The clinical symptoms differ somewhat, accord- 
ing to the pathological changes. The only constant feature is 
the swelling, which is more or less sharply differentiated from 
its surroundings. When recent, it feels abnormally warm, is 
doughy, and slightly painful. It afterwards becomes harder, 
depending on the degree of plastic infiltration and induration of 
parabursal tissue. Occasionally distention of the bursa is the 
more prominent symptom, and the swelling is then fluctuating, 
and on being opened discharges blood-stained fluid. LLameness 
is rare. 

Causes.—The disease is produced by bruising, often due to 
lying on the heels of the shoe, though sometimes to contact 
with the floor. Weakness, too short a halter shank, too small a 
box, and in “heavey” horses difficulty in breathing, may all 
cause the animal to rest on the sternum, with the legs tucked 
under it; in animals with short forearms the posterior surface 
of the elbow then comes just against the posterior part of the 
hoof, and is readily bruised by the heels of the shoe. 

Course.—The condition is generally produced in a single 
night. By immediate treatment the swelling may sometimes dis- 
perse, but more frequently it becomes chronic, resorption being 
incomplete, and induration occurring in the parabursal tissue. 
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Treatment. — An excellent preventive consists in causing 
the horse to wear a stout cushion extending across the chest 
just back of the elbows. Another method is to apply a well 
padded ‘‘ boot,” or a roller around the fetlock. 

Fresh swellings are treated by cold applications, and if fur- 
ther bruising be prevented, complete dispersal often results. 

Resorption is assisted by repeatedly applying irritants, which 
favor resolution. At the same time they render the skin sore, 
and thus prevent the animal lying on the diseased spot and re- 
newing the injury. A Io per cent. iodide of mercury ointment 
may be applied every two or three days. 

The bursa should not be opened except when pus is present. 
Where the lining has been destroyed by suppuration, recovery 
may occur, otherwise granulations do not form readily, on ac- 
count of the peculiar nature of the bursa] surface. More fre- 
quently, serous fluid is actively secreted, prevents the granula- 
tions around the incision healing, and finally leads to sinus for- 
mation. It is therefore necessary, when the bursa is opened be- 
fore suppuration has occurred, to destroy the membrane by 
irritants. One authority recommends swabbing out the sac 
daily with 1 part of caustic potash to 4 of water; the other parts 
of the leg must of course be protected against the irritant. 
Some usé the actual cautery to open the diseased bursa. The 
introduction of arsenic has also been used, but as complications 
very often followed, its use has been generally discontinued. 

Ligation is a simple and easy method and is almost always 
successful. The elastic ligature is most useful. After cutting 
away the hair and cleansing the skin, a rubber cord about the 
thickness of a quill is passed around the base of the swelling 
and drawn as tight as possible. The ends are tied together with 
string. The ligature soon begins to cut in, and in four to ten 
days, according to the thickness of the tumor, it falls away. In 
large tumors it may be necessary to remove and reapply the lig- 
ature after two or three days. 

Cases of tetanus are said to have occurred after ligation, but 
they are not common. As a preventive measure, however, 
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careful disinfection is advisable, while at the same time it ce- 
stroys.the unpleasant smell of the mass of dead tissue. Potas- 
sium permanganate is especially useful. Moller prefers passing 
the ligature over the skin, which is not previously cut through ; 
the skin is thus drawn together, and cicatrization reduced to a 
minimum. 

Should the application of an elastic ligature prove difficult 
on account of the.tumor having no neck, a thin cord may first 
be applied, as it does not so easily slip off as the elastic ligature, 
In a few hours the tumor swells, when the elastic ligature can 
easily be put on. | 

In case of need, slipping can be prevented by passing a long 
needle completely through tumor in front of ligature. 

In using ligature the tumor must not be cut away, as it always 
contains large arterial vessels, and bleeding of an unpleasant, if 
not dangerous character may result. When a cord is used, it 
will require to be tightened or renewed after a few days. After- 
treatment is simple. As soon as swelling has fallen off (which 
may be assisted by torsion) the surface of the wound should be 
cleansed daily with disinfectants until a dry scab has formed, 
under which healing occurs in from eight to fourteen days. 
Powdering the parts with iodoform and tannin will promote 
scab formation. 

Enucleation is not so simple as it appears, but it is eminent- 
ly surgical, and is preferred by Dollar in old standing cases. 

If the animal is not cast, cocaine 5 per cent. solution should 
be injected at a number of points around the base of the tumor. 
If the horse is cast, the foot is loosened and drawn forward, and 
a ligature passed through the swelling to afford a better hold. 
In shaving the parts an oval-shaped “island” of hair may be 
left to indicate the area of skin subsequently to be removed. 

The tumor is next separated in the ordinary way. Care is 
necessary to avoid injuring the fascia of the forearm and thie 
muscular tissue, which might easily produce cellular inflamma- 
tion, nor should the point of the elbow be exposed. 

_After removing the tumor, the wound is treated on general 
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principles. Large vessels should be tied, and a firm tampon of 
carbolized absorbent cotton or gauze sewn up in the wound to 
check bleeding. The tampon is removed next day and open- 
wound treatment proceeded with. 

Dollar cleanses the interior of the wound, rinses it with a 
1-1000 hydrarg. biniod. solution, and powders it with iodoform, 
leaving the flaps open for six to twelve hours. When all bleed- 
ing has ceased, he unites the flaps with two series of sterilized 
silk sutures, one set to bring edges of skin together, the second 
set (two or three sutures only) being passed further from the 
edges and used to obliterate any “dead space.” If thought 
necessary, a drainage tube may be inserted. The horse is 
rested and kept standing for eight days, or may be placed in 
slings. 


MCKILLIP VETERINARY COLLEGE, CHICAGO, ILL.—In a re- 
cent letter from Dr. George A. Scott, Secretary of this well- 
known school, he states that there are more students in at- 
tendance upon the present session than ever before, so many 
in fact that the present building has become too crowded, and 
a large dissecting room and laboratories will be added in the 
near future. 

To CHECK DoURINE.—Szoux City, Iowa, Dec. 8.—Owing 
to the alarming spread of a strange equine disease brought by a 
horse from France to Illinois and thence transmitted to Ne- 
braska, Inspector E. T. Davidson, of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, has established a quarantine over the range country west 
of here. In the government’s efforts to eradicate the disease 
about nine hundred horses have been killed.—(WV. Y. 7rzbune, 
Dec. 9, 1904.) 

MANDAMUSED THE EXAMINING BOARD.—A mandamus has 
been granted by the Supreme Court requiring the State Veter- 
inary Board to issue a certificate to Harry W. Wise, of Owasso, 
a graduate of the Grand Rapids Veterinary College. The Board 
refused to issue a certificate on the ground that the Grand Rap- 
ids College was not a regular veterinary college or school within 
the meaning of the act. The court says it is, the only requisite 
being that it is a college regularly incorporated for the purpose 
of teaching veterinary science and medicine.—(Zvening Press, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Dec. 8.) 
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SOME NOTES ON THE TREATMENT OF “CHOKING.” 


By THomAs B. ROGERS, D. V. S., Woopsury, N. J. 


The experience embodied in these notes is in good part an 
experience born of failures. The cases of this kind coming be- 
fore the practitioner may be roughly divided into two classes : 
(a) obstructions arising from ordinary food hastily swallowed 
with insufficient mastication (oats, hay,corn-stalks, etc.) ; (4) ap- 
ples, sweet potatoes, turnips, etc., bolted whole, and usually by 
cattle. The prognosis and symptoms will of course vary with 
the nature of the obstruction, its size, its position, the length of 
time that has passed since it was swallowed, and the home 
treatment adopted. The treatment will vary with all these fac- 
tors, but the effort to aid nature should always precede operative 
measures, unless we can demonstrate the presence of the ob- 
struction at a point not much lower than the inferior border of 
the laryngeal box. In these cases the introduction of a little 
oil followed by upward pressure on the offending body will often 
cause its expulsion. In case the obstruction is located in the 
cervical region it may often be got rid of by the introduction of 
a little oil, or oil and water at half hour intervals, each dose be- 
ing followed by strong, forced extension of the head on the 
neck. I have often succeeded by the use of this method. 

In case it is necessary to pass the probang, use as little force 
as possible, let the instrument go down by its own weight. The 
cesophageal contractions induced by its presetice are often a 
helpful factor; and remember that the passage is usually con- 
stricted below the obstruction, and that if the trouble is of some 
standing there may be inflammatory softening, both conditions 
leading to ready rupture. 

Obstructions firmly fixed in the cervical portion may some- 
times be passed upward and removed fer orem by making a 
long incision oto and not into the cesophagus, raising it from 
its bed and pushing up the offending body until it can be 
reached by the hand introduced into the pharynx. The opera- 
tion is free from danger and in cattle it makes little difference 
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how long an incision we make as the wound quickly heals. In 
case this method fails and the obstruction consists of a fruit or 
vegetable, it may be cut up by a modification of the method 
used in subcutaneous tenotomy.. A rather long, strong and 
narrow bladed knife is pushed nearly through the obstruction, 
is then withdrawn and a probe-pointed, slightly curved instru- 
ment introduced, with which the offending body is halved or 
quartered. The injury to the cesophagus being limited to an 
incision not a quarter of an inch in length, this may be closed 
with a single stitch of catgut or even silver wire and the skin 
wound closed. If the obstruction ast be removed by cesopha- 
gotomy (a last resort) the greatest care will be necessary in 
order to prevent fistula, and this is especially the case in cattle 
practice; in the horse our care is limited by what goes down 
and we can control this, but in cattle we have an additional 
factor in what goes up in rumination, and this from the bac- 
teriological standpoint is always infected matter. 

In case the passage has been ruptured by the introduction of 
a whip or broom handle, the injury must be exposed if such a 
procedure is possible and the wound treated as in cesophagot- 
omy. In cesophageal impaction from hastily swallowed oats, 
my experience is that if they be moistened with oil and water, 
they swell enough to disperse themselves ; failing this, the pro- 
bang. Two instances have occurred in my practice of sudden 
death occurring at the moment the hand was pressed over the 
larynx to remove the offending body in “ high choking”; in 
each case a deep expiratory effort occurred and respiration 
stopped. I have no explanation to offer that is satisfactory to 
me. 


HARVEY H. Grips, M. D. C., Chicago V.C. ’03, died Oct. 13, 
in the Highland Park Hospital, Winfield, Kansas, from typhoid 
malarial fever. 

THE CHICAGO VETERINARY COLLEGE reports that two 
hundred and ninety students have registered for the present ses- 
sion, and claims this to be the largest attendance at any Eng- 
lish-speaking school, and possibly in the world. 
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THE DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF LAMENESS. 


By GEORGE W. Pope, D. V. S., ATHENIA, N. J. 


A Paper readj before the Passaic County Veterinary Medical Association at Athenia 
N. J., June 7th, 1904. 


This is not to be a scientific essay upon the above subject. 
Technicality will not be its aim. Rather it will be my purpose 
to call to your attention some of the conditions and difficulties 
commonly experienced by the veterinarian in the diagnosis and 
treatment of the cases of lameness found in every-day practice. 

Nothing will contribute more to the reputation of a prac- 
titioner than the successful diagnosis and treatment of lameness, 
and, on the other hand, nothing will injure his reputation more 
certainly than errors in diagnosis or contra-indicated treatment. 

Doubtless in a large proportion of our lame horses in this 
section of the country the lesion exists in the hoof or the region 
of the hoof, and thus we find our first difficulty lies in the fact 
that we have to deal with a delicate and complicated organ so 
situated as to receive the greatest amount of concussion and 
abuse and at the same time so solid and simple in its structure, 
to the superficial observer, that we are frequently troubled to 
impress upon the mind of the layman the fact that the hoof of 
the horse can be the seat of pain and lameness. 

In diagnosing lameness one of the first difficulties which we 

“meet is the lack of an authentic history of the case. A diag- 
nosis is not made upon the strength of a history alone, but if 
such history be true, it is one of the diagnostician’s warmest 
allies. The questions: How long have you owned this animal ? 
Was he lame when you purchased him? How long has he been 
lame? Did the lameness come on suddenly? Has he fallen re- 
cently? Does he improve upon driving or does the lameness 
increase with the distance travelled? Is the lameness more 
marked when driving on hard than on soft ground? Was he 
lame before the last shoeing ? are questions more or less familiar 
to every practitioner. No doubt we frequently ask such ques- 
tions through force of habit. They are important matters for 
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us to know, and yet we must not place too much confidence in 
the history given by the average man. We must learn to esti- 
mate the judgment and integrity of our man, to sift out the 
wheat from the chaff and not be influenced against our own best 
judgment. In fact, we must avoid being led into error by a 
misleading history. 

An error in diagnosis does not depend upor a misleading 
history. It may be the result of undue haste in expressing an 
opinion. It is not necessarily a virtue in the practitioner to lo- 
cate and determine the nature of a lameness within a few min- 
utes after a horse is brought before him. Rather it is to his 
credit to assume an attitude of conservatism. May it not be 
that the careful study of a case of lameness, the daily observa- 
tion of an obscure case for several days, is a mark of the pains- 
taking practitioner? It is undue haste which leads one to express 
an opinion before removing the shoe and carefully examining the 
hoof. It is the same lack of conservatism which results in the 
application of the cautery or a blistering cerate to regions remote 
from the seat of lameness. I have known a skilful practitioner. 
to apply a blister to the hock and later remove a nail from the 
foot. Such an error might not materially injure a well-estab- 
lished man practicing in a large city, but would be disastrous 
for a young practitioner in a rural section. 

In the treatment following a diagnosis of lameness there is a 
demand for the exercise of skill and diplomacy on the part of 
the veterinarian. We labor under the disadvantage of having a 
commercial value placed upon the heads of our patients. The 
questions are: What will it cost? How long will it take, etc. ? 
A condition which would send a man to a hospital bed for 
months we are expected to relieve in his horse in as many 
weeks. | 
In such cases it may be well to state to the owner that 
he owes something to a faithful animal servant ; that if Ze was 
suffering from a remedial disability he would not care to be 
shot, and might be glad if able to walk after several months’ 
treatment. While such a statement may appeal to his sympathy 
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it will likewise reach his reasoning faculties, and he.will be con- 
vinced that what a physician cannot do for a human being, a 
veterinarian should not be expected to accomplish for an ani- 
mal. | 

Still another difficulty encountered in the diagnosis and 
treatment of many cases of lameness, is the baneful influence of 
an ignorant coachman. It is wonderful what confidence some 
very intelligent men have in the opinions of their coachmen. 
It would appear that the more ignorant and superstitious the 


coachman, the greater his influence over the man. Just why — 


this should be is a mystery. Possibly it is because the spark of 
savage superstition smolders in the average breast, even though 
it be partially smothered by education or refinement. It may 
be due to the fact that the average man is willing to have his 
coachman do all the thinking along certain lines, and the coach- 
man, on the other hand, is perfectly willing to attend to that 
part of the mental process, to the extent of his ability. Where 
such conditions exist there is need of the exercise of much 
_ diplomacy on the part of the veterinarian. 

Then, too, we have the horse-shoer with us, sometimes an 
evil, but more frequently not, and in any case a fixture, because 
a necessity. Doubtless the shoer is frequently unjustly accused. 
He cannot be blamed for every unshapely hoof. A man who 
allows the shoes to remain upon his horse’s feet for six to eight 
weeks, cannot blame the shoer if his horse develops corns and 
contracted hoofs. We should be charitable toward our shoers. 
As a rule they are hard working fellows and good friends to the 
veterinarian. They should not be blamed for every case of foot 
lameness, though their stupidity causes many a good horse to 
go lame; but let us be ever so charitable, we must admit that 
in the treatment of lameness as well as in the diagnosis, we 
frequently find the ignorant shoer a great obstacle. 

It is amazing that a man can confine himself to the work of 
shoeing horses’ feet, year in and year out, and still learn nothing 
about the structure which he constantly handles. _It is rare to 
find a shoer who will admit that the horse is lame in the foot, 
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even when the cause is very apparent. In such cases he com- 
monly refers the owner to the region of the shoulder. Often, 
too, when we have the tender-footed patient on the mend, the 
work of weeks is undone by one careless hour’s work of the 
shoer, who has made too free use of the knife or placed pressure 
where it does not belong. 

These are just a few of the problems which we meet in hand- 
ling cases of lameness, but there is, neverthless, a fascination in 
the study of this branch of our work ; there is a mathematical 
exactness about it which calls upon us to review our anatomy, 
and which draws upon our mechanical ability in a profitable 


manner. 
Diagnosing and treating lameness is a good training for the 


man, a developer of the practitioner, and moreover it pays. 


Dr. ADOLPH EICHHORN, B. A. I., was called to the 
bedside of his mother in Hungary in the late summer, but was 
so fortunate as to find her on the road to recovery when he ar- 
rived. He is now engaged upon Texas fever quarantine work, 
with headquarters at Thayer, Mo. 

THE FARMER AND THE TUBERCULIN TEST.—Ina private 
letter from Dr. Veranus A. Moore, of Ithaca, N. Y., under date 
of Dec. 16, the following paragraph had such a bearing upon 
an editorial article already in type (which will be found in 
this issue) that we have taken the liberty of reproducing it: 
“You may be interested to know that yesterday I gave an 
address at Herkimer before the New York State Dairyman’s 
Association on ‘ Tuberculosis and the Tuberculin Test.’ It was 
received very well, indeed, and I believe the attitude of the cat- 
tle owners in the State toward the use of tuberculin and the 
necessity for the elimination of tuberculosis is very much better 
than it was. If the veterinarians would take a strong stand on 
this question and apply the test accurately and honestly in all 
cases in which they are called I believe that tuberculin testing 
will soon become a very important adjunct to the routine in 
practice. The dishonesty of a few practitioners has done 
much to throw discredit upon the profession and the test. I 
am very glad, as I know you will be, to see the attitude chang- 
ing.” 
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INTUSSUSCEPTION, WITH REPORT OF A CASE. | 


Bv C. E. SHAw, D. V. M., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Presented to the 14th Annual Meeting of the New York State Veterinary Medical So- 
ciety, at Brooklyn, Sept. 13-15, 1904, 


By the term intussusception we mean the slipping of one 
portion of intestine into that immediately posterior to it. So 
that a transverse section would include six thicknesses of wall. 

The locations best adapted for this accident to occur are the 
smali intestine into itself, the ileum into czecum, and the float- 
ing colon into the rectum, but it may occur at various other 
places. ‘The most reasonable theory as to the cause is an in- 
crease of peristalsis at one particular point brought about by 
some irritant to the bowel. The morbid effects are inflamma- 
tion in various stages and consequently swelling and thickening 
of the walls so as to entirely occlude the lumen of the intestine, 
rendering passage of ingesta by that particular point impossible. 

I think we can say that an intussuscepted bowel is of rare 
occurrence and seems to be most common in foals. But unfor- 
tunately there seems to be but two ways of determining to a 
certainty that this condition has existed. One by post-mortem 
examination in case of death, and the other in case of recovery 
by noticing the sloughed invaginated portion of intestine in the 
feeces, the two serous coats lying in apposition having united. 
Were we able to make an early diagnosis before inflammation 
became extensive or our patient became too weak and exhaust- 
ed, the idea of radical operation might be entertained. But 
realizing as we do the great variety of dispositions and tempera- 
ments in different individuals and the necessarily close similarity 
between intussusception and the other fatal intestinal disorders, 
such as volvulus, messenteric hernia, and torsion, we can but feel 
the wide possibility of error in diagnosis. 

Different authors have given us their lines of diagnostic 
symptoms, but they are at variance with each other without ex- 
ception. I do not think we can lay down any fast rules in regard 
to so fine a point. We must consider the age of the patient, and 
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suspecting it first of all in the colt and then the disposition of 
the animal, whether it be a high-bred trotter or a slow going 
lymphatic cart horse. 

On Aug. 4th I was called about 7 A. M. tosee a five-months- 
old bay filly. Found the patient suffering from colicky pains, 
slight tympanites, temperature tor, pulse 60, respiration 36. 
She would throw herself down, roll from side to side, get up, 
wander around for a few minutes, look back at abdomen, then 
lie down and sometimes remain quiet a little time, then roll 
again. In fact, the symptoms were the same as we see in any 
ordinary case of intestinal pain. She did not sit up on her 
haunches like a dog nor remain down long at a time during the 
first half of her illness. A drench of 4 drachms of chloral 
hydrate was administered, the abdomen subjected to brisk rub- 
bing with a mild counter-irritant and a blanket wrung out of 
hot water applied. The patient seemed to get some relief, but 
in about an hour the pains increased ; another half ounce of 
chloral, together with 4 drachms of tincture of ginger and 8 
ounces of raw linseed oil, were administered. During the after- 
noon the patient remained quiet only a few minutes at a time. 
Rectal examination proved nothing wrong so far as the hand 
could reach. As the symptoms did not yield to the ordinary 
anodyne treatment, the different intestinal complications were 
discussed with the owner and he was made acquainted with the 
gravity of the case. Toward six o’clock the patient grew rapid- 
ly weaker, temperature had reached 104° F., pulse 110, was un- 
able to rise. Stimulants were kept up during the night until 
about 4.30 A. M., when the end came. ; 

Post-mortem.—At about the middle of the small intestine 
was the invaginated portion. No less than three feet of the in- 
téstine had passed into itself and had the familiar dark purple 
hue. The walls were thickened to three times their natural 
thickness and the invaginated portion had become gangrenous, 
so that it was difficult to keep the intestine intact during re- 
moval. The abdominal cavity contained a quantity of bloody 
exudate. 
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‘* Careful observation makesa skillful practitioner, but his skill dies with him. By re- 


cording his observations, he adds tothe knowledge of his profession, and assists by his facts 


in building up the solid edifice of pathological science.”’ 


A PAINLESS CASE OF IMPACTION.* 
By Dr. J. F. Rous, Monroe, Wisconsin. 


On Dec. 10, 1903, I was called out four miles to visit a colt 
of the draft breed, aged nine months. Found the colt standing 
in the barn resting quietly, but somewhat labored respirations. 
But labored respirations were nothing to what you would expect 
from the distention and size of the abdomen. The tympanitic 
condition in this case would certainly produce asphyxia in 99 
per cent. of cases in a very short time, unless relieved. As far 
as I could observe, the colt did not suffer any pain, and was dis- 
tressed but very little from the enormous tympanitic condition. 
As a natural consequence I did what most practitioners would 
have done under the same circumstances—performed paracen- 
tesis abdominis. After the gas escaped out through the canula 
my patient presented the appearance of a case that was afflicted 
with abdominal ascites, and I was partially inclined to make my 
diagnosis accordingly. Next step, pulse 32 weak and wirey, 
respiration 20. Asking the owner for information in re- 
gard to the colt, in the way of feeding and as to how long the 
colt had been in the present condition, he stated as follows: 
Colt was weaned October Ist; its grain ration was three 
quarts of oats night and morning, and second-crop hay. The 
colt had never refused to eat until the morning of December 
t1oth. Furthermore, owner stated that the colt was playing 
and racing around in the paddock the day and evening previous 
to tiny visit. I called the owner’s attention to the large and dis- 
tended abdomen. He further stated that the colt’s dam and all 
of her progeny were largely developed in that respect; also 
stating to me that for six weeks previous to calling me he had 
noticed that the colt was growing more portly from day to day, 
and finally could notice that the colt was growing abnormally 
large through the abdomen. And yet he could not think the 
colt was ill; for on being turned out mornings it would race 
around in the paddock with its mate, and appetite continued 


*Read at the Annual Meeting of the Wisconsin anne of Veterinary Graduates. 
February 4, 1904, 
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good up to the morning of the date that I was called, December 
10. Now, taking the case into consideration and meditating 
over the history of the case, I concluded at this point that I had 
a growthy tumor to contend with in the abdominal cavity. In 
the year 1902, in the course of sixty days I found five horses af- 
flicted with abdominal tumors which I diagnosed correctly by 
rectal examination. The symptoms or appearance in this colt 
were very much in similarity with some of those cases. 

At this point I have done nothing but take the pulse, res- 
piration, and tap. Next I made a rectal examination, but ow- 
ing to the age of the colt was not able to manipulate the inte- 
rior of abdomen satisfactorily. Stepping around to the left side 
of colt and pressing in on left lateral side of abdominal muscles, 
I could detect a very large, hard mass and very weighty, extend- 
ing along the internal and inferior part of the floating carti- 
lages, running in the same direction as the double colon. After 
discovering this great mass I tried by main force to push it to 
one side or move it away from the abdominal wall. Seemingly 
it was firmly adherent to the inside of the abdominal wall. Be- 
ing somewhat doubtful as to giving a true diagnosis, but consid- 
ering the case a hopeless one, I informed the owner likewise 
and advised him to destroy the colt, he submitting to my sug- 
gestion. Nothing like having a good foundation to stand on 


. when giving diagnoses or prognoses, so before leading the colt 


out to be shot and stating that we had either an abdominal 
tumor or impaction, at the same time having the faintest idea 
that it was a case of impaction. Autopsy revealed impaction 
of the double colon. The impacted portion was 4% feet in length, 
diameter of colon at same point by measure varied from 14 to 
16 inches, Think of the distention of the bowel and the 
amount of dried indurated feeces impacted therein, and after lib- 
erating this great mass from the bowel it was hard and very dif- 
ficult to break up, and by triturating small particles into pow- 
der form it would rise up in dust. From the condition of the 
viscera it was evident that life could not have existed over 
twenty-four hours longer. ‘The portion of the bowels in front 
of the obstruction was filled with food and but very little 
liquid. ‘The bowel back of the obstruction was entirely empty. 
Ecchymosed spots were studded over the greater and lesser mesen- 
teries, also over the bowels. Now, the owner was a careful 
and considerate observer of his stock, seldom leaving his farm, 
and previous to this had often sent for me, and on my arrival I 
would find nothing much of any consequence. 
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In my opinion I have reason to think that this case of impac- 
tion had been existing for thirty days if not longer, colt contin- 
ually feeding in a normal condition, and never showing any col- 
icky symptoms, pain or distressed condition in any form, shape 
or manner, previous to the morning of December 1oth. 

I would like to have this thoroughly discussed and to be 
informed why there had been no pain during this long period 
of impaction. 


A CASE OF SCROTAL HERNIA.* 
By R. S. HEER, V. S., Platteville, Wis. 


The subject, a twenty-months-old draft colt, affected with a 
congenital scrotal hernia, which had been operated on by a cas- 
trator when the colt was two months old. ‘The method pursued 
by him was castration and the application of a pair of clamps to 
the scrotum just above the scrotal incision. 

The clamps were removed on the third day after the opera- 
tion. The hernia persisted, as would be expected, following 
such a procedure. December 3, 1903, I was consulted in regard 
to the case. The subject presented a unilateral hernia about 
the size of a man’s head, which was getting larger as the colt 
grew older. The owner, after this experience, was willing to 
submit the animal to any treatment I would suggest. 

Not coming prepared for an operation, I left a bichloride so- 
lution 1-500, with instructions to wash the hernial tumor 
twice daily with the same until my return, which was two days 
later. The colt was cast and placed on its back. The scrotum, 
sheath, internal aspect of the thighs and perineum were washed 
with a strong creolin solution. The hernia was reduced by rec- 
tal taxis, which was accomplished without any trouble. The 
skin was divided around the old cicatrix, in which adhered the 
processus vaginalis and spermatic cord. A piece of tape was 
drawn through the sac, and it was drawn up as far as possible, 
and a short wooden clamp which had been immersed in a 1-500 
bichloride solution for forty-eight hours, was applied high up 
over the external inguinal ring ; before closing the clamp, the 
processus was rotated once around its axis. The clamp was 
closed tightly and tied, leaving the ends of the string hanging 
out through the scrotal incision. 

The wound was then rinsed with a bichloride solution, then 
dusted with boracic acid and tamponed with oakum. The ex- 


* Read at the Meeting of the Wisconsin Society of Veterinary Graduates, July, 1904. 
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ternal wound was closed with two stitches. Three days later 
the stitches and tampon were removed and the scrotum ordered 
to be washed out daily with a warm kreso solution until the 
clamp came off, instructing the owner, after the lapse of ten 
days, to pull gently on the string. If the clamp did not come 
away at the first effort, to continue the pulling on the string 
daily until it did. On the morning of the fifteenth day after 
the operation the clamp was missing. During all this time 
there was but little suppuration, but a considerable‘amount of 
swelling in the inguinal and scrotal regions. In five weeks the 
wound was healed and the colt was well. 


A CASE REPORT IN FEW WORDS. 
By S. BRENTON, V. S., Detroit, Mich. 


BEFORE. AFTER. 


ACCIDENTAL PUNCTURE OF THE URINARY BLADDER IN A 
BITCH. * 
By R. S. HEER, Platteville, Wis. 
While making the incision through the peritoneum in per- 
forming odphorectomy upon a cocker spaniel bitch, the animal 


* Reported to the Wisconsin Association of Veterinary Graduates, July, 1904. 
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made a slight struggle, causing the scalpel to penetrate deeper 
than was intended. In withdrawing it, there issued from the 
incision a stream of urine to the height of about three feet ; 
upon seeing this I of course concluded that the bladder had 
been punctured, which proved to be greatly distended. 

As the blade of the scalpel was narrow and had penetrated 
in a straight line, I inferred that the incision in the bladder was 
no wider than the scalpel blade, and that upon contraction of 
the bladder the small incision would be reduced toa minimum ; 
therefore I gave no further attention to it, and finished the op- 
eration as if nothing unusual had occurred. 

The bitch made an uneventful recovery, and did not reveal 
any evidence of bad results from the accident. 


To REGULATE VETERINARY PRACTICE IN THE DISTRICT 
OF CoLUMBIA.—Senator Gallinger introduced in the Senate, 
on Dec. 13, a bill to regulate the practice of veterinary medicine 
in the District of Columbia. It establishes a license system and 
creates a board of examiners in veterinary medicine to consist 
of five practitioners, appointed by the Commissioners. It pro- 
vides that the health officer of the District shall be ex-officio 
secretary of the board. The bill is practically the same as that 
introduced in March, 1902, by Senator McMillan. 

More LIGHT REGARDING THE BOVINE TUBERCLE BACILLUS. 
—The Imperial German Commission, appointed by the Gov- 
ernment to investigate the relations between bovine and human 
tuberculosis, met recently. Dr. Weber, one of the most emi- 
nent members of the commission, reported that the investigations 
hitherto made showed that bovine and human bacilli were abso- 
lutely distinct biologically, and one never develops or changes 
into the other. An examination of 56 bodies-of persons who 
died of tuberculosis showed the presence of human bacilli only 
in 50. There were bovine bacilli, however, in six, three of 
whom were young children. The surmise is permissible, that 
the latter received the bacillus from the milk of a diseased cow. 
Two other cases, which Professor Weber regards as most im- 
portant, were where corpses showed bovine bacilli in the glands 
and human bacilli asin other portions of the body. They were 
distinct cases of double infection. Another important case was 
that of lung tuberculosis, where bovine and human bacilli were 
associated. The commission reached the general conclusion 
that tuberculosis in human beings was caused by the human ba- 
cillus, but urges the careful use of all prescribed measures to 
prevent infection with the bovine bacillus. 
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GERMAN REVIEW. 


By ADOLPH EICHHOoRN, D. V. S., Bureau of Animal Industry, Thayer, Mo. 


THIRD REPORT ON THE AFRICAN COAST FEVER [Robert 
‘och|.—Koch for some time has been studying the infectious 
diseases of South Africa. In his third report.to the Consul- 
General of Capetown, he communicated the results of his inves- 
tigations regarding the African coast fever, which he conducted 
at Bulawayo. ‘The coast fever of cattle, belonging to the group 
of malarial diseases, is also communicated through a tick from 
animals to animals. The mortality is even higher than in rind- 
erpest, so that only about 5 per cent. are spared from the plague. 
The disease is rapidly spreading in Rhodesia and the Transvaal, 
which are the roads of transportation, and for this reason there 
is great danger of infection to the German Southwest African 
occupations. Koch’s experiments were directed to obtaining 
an immunizing method, in which he was assisted by Chief Sur- 
geon Dr. Klein. The following are the results of the extensive 
experiments : Intraocular inoculations of healthy cattle with 
the blood of infected ones were unsuccessful. When a suscep- 
tible animal was subcutaneously inoculated with the blood of 
an infected animal, the disease was transmissible, but not in its 
characteristic form. The animals showed fever, and the blood 
contained a certain nuniber of parasites. To establish the ques- 
tion as to whether the disease is communicated through ticks, 
Koch collected different varieties of ticks and placed them in 
an incubator, in which the air was kept very damp. The young 
ticks were distributed in pastures, in which susceptible animals 
were placed. These places proved highly infectious. The cli- 
matic conditions, as draught, etc., which brought on a disap- 
pearance of the ticks, also diminished the number of infections 
in these places. Animals which recovered from the disease 
proved immune when placed into these pastures, while control 
animals succumbed in four weeks. Koch inoculated animals 
with the blood of those which recovered from the disease, and 
placed them in the infected pastures. Out of eight animals 
which received only two injections of a slightly virulent blood, 
three remained alive. But the immunity increased in propor- 
tional relations to the number of inoculations they received. It 
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was also observed that the blood taken from diseased cattle acted 
the same as that taken from recovered animals, the latter some- 
times even better. The immunity in all probability can be 
based on conditions by which the blood of inoculated animals 
contains properties which prevent the multiplications of the 
specific cause. ‘To obtain good results four injections of 10 c.c. 
seven-day intervals are required, and then for a period every 
two weeks 10 c.c., and finally once a month. Very unsatisfac- 
tory results were obtained from inoculations with the serum of 
immunized animals. Healthy animals stood well the injection 
of 150 c.c., while the animals treated in this manner showed a 
diminution in the number of parasites in the circulating blood, 
at the same time a high hamotholitic action was noticeable. 
High fever was followed by a sudden drop in temperature, col- 
lapse and death. The urine was bloody ; fat and subcutaneous, 
also the submucous tissues intensely yellow. Koch does not 
think the serum treatment beneficial in practice; it is only rec- 
ommended when systematic temperature tests and examinations 
of the blood are made, and even in those cases the results were 
not always satisfactory. Koch attributes these to the very fre- 
quent complications with Texas fever, which is widely spread 
in Rhodesia. These complications never affected animals which 
were immunized with infected blood. Experiments made on 
zebras proved that these animals do not possess a congenital im- 
munity. Koch believes in the possibility of eradicating this 
dangerous plague. We can determine, with the aid of a 
microscope, the susceptible animals; and, further, not only 
those which are diseased, but also thosé which have recovered 
from the disease; and this is the class which carry the disease- 
producing parasite throughout their lives, and are to be consid- 
ered the transmitters of the infection. If these animals were 
separated (brought together in a certain territory, at a distance 
from all healthy animals), and gradually slaughtered, the con- 
stant source of infection could be abolished, and the producer 
of the disease exterminated. ‘These measures, however, could 
not be carried out under the African conditions, and for this 
reasou only the artificial immunization can receive consideration. 
The immunization to be carried out must be with the blood of 
animals recovered from the disease, or which apparently with- 
stood the disease in such localities where it existed in a severe 
form and for a considerable length of time. The blood to be 
used for immunizing is to be examined before its use for the 
presence of the specific producer. These inoculations should 
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be carried out by veterinarians, or at least by persons who 
have been taught the technic of inoculations. Koch is of the 
opinion that in applying this method about 80 per cent. of the 
cattle can be saved, and he is at the present time engaged in im- 
proving his method in practice.—(Berliner Thierarzt. Wochen- 
schr. 

) WITH ENDOVENOUS SUBLIMATE INJECTIONS 
IN THE Horse [Dr. Zimmerman, Budapest].—The application 
of intravenous sublimate injections for the eradication of foot- 
and-mouth disease, recommended two years ago by Baccelli, in- 
duced the author to experiment with the same on horses, as to 
its action and intravenous dosing. He experimented on seven 
dissecting horses. The experiments proved that by adminis- 
tering sublimate intravenously it produces similar conditions as 
when given per os. At first salivation became apparent ; with 
this soon the following symptoms manifested themselves : irri- 
tation and depression, dyspnoea caused by the hyperzemic state 
of the respiratory tract, finally less characterized symptoms of 
gastro-intestinal catarrh, and skin lesions (eczema). ‘The first 
symptoms appeared from the dose of 0.15 gm., the more typical 
picture from 0.25 gm. When 0.5. gm. was injected it produced 
salivation, tremor, dyspnoea, also delirium, diarrhcea and albu- 
minuria. The fatal dose is one gramine.—(Fortschr. der Vet. 

IODIDE OF POTASSIUM IN PERIODIC OPHTHALMIA [ Kroen- 
ing ].—The author administered iodide of potassium in 16 cases 
of periodic ophthalmia. All were young horses and were brought 
for treatment at their first attack; in eleven only one eye was 
affected, in three one followed the other, and in two both eyes 
were attacked at the same time. Those with only one eye af- 
fected received for two days 25.0-30.0 gm. of iodide of potassium 
internally, while those with both eyes affected received a like 
dose for three days; they were placed in dark box-stalls and 
cold applications were applied to their eyes. In two to three 
days all symptoms disappeared. The eyes were kept open; 
photophobia as well as cloudiness of the cornea could not be 
noticed. 

THE APPLICATION OF THE INFUSION OF VALERIANA IN 
CoLicKy AFFECTIONS.—Doliwa reports repeated good re- 
sults in colicky affections from the administration of the in- 
fusion of the valeriana root in the following formula: Infusi 
radicis valerianze, 50.0 : 500.0; spiritus vini diluti, 200.0; zthe- 
ris sulfurici, 25.0. Misce. Sig. Give for one dose. In ten 
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minutes after the administration the anodyne effect was notice. 
able.—(Zeztschr. f. Veterinirk.) 


BELGIAN REVIEW. 


By Prof. A. LIAUTARD, M. D., V. M. 


LocoMoTOR ATAXIA IN A DoG—CEREBELLAR SYNDROME 
—SYNDROME OF MILLARD-GUBLER—MOTION IN CIRCLE 
[ Prof. Hebrant].—A small spitz dog, between 7 and 8 years 
old, has for the last two months cerebral symptoms characterized 
by a difficulty of locomotion. Examined by the author, he 
shows the following symptoms: preference to decubitus, un- 
willingness to get up, and when he is made to move the walk 
is staggering ; he has springhalt of one leg and then drops, 
Sight is yet good and can go from one place to another by fol- 
lowing the walls. Sensibility of the skin yet remains. Patellar 
reflex is exaggerated. A cerebellar syndrome is recognized, a 
counter-irritant applied on the top of the neck, and drastic pur- 
gatives administered. After a few days motion ina circle is ob- 
served ; the dog turns to the right side in a circle ; there is paresia 
of the left side ; the muscles of the face on the right side are 
also paralyzed. There are manifestations of external ophthalmo- 
plegia. To resume, the animal presents simultaneously symp- 
toms of (1) Locomotor ataxia with motion in circle ; (2) Right 
external ophthalmoplegia; (3) Alternate hemaplegia, or syn- 
drome of Millard-Gubler, characterized by paralysis of the right 
half of the face and of the extremities of the opposite side. The 
dog was destroyed. At the post-mortem, a tumor as big as a 
small pea, hard, elastic, yellowish in color, was found under the 
posterior vermiform process of the cerebellum. This growth, 
which was adherent to the pia-mater, was sarcomatous in na- 
ture.—(Annales de Bruxelles, Oct., 1904-) 

THROMBOSIS OF THE AORTA AND ILIAC ARTERIES IN A 
Horse ! Prof. F. Hendrickx|.—This case was followed by the 
author for a number of months and the known manifestations 
: of that disease were observed in their development for over 
| 18 months. At first the symptoms were those classical of 

apparent healthy condition at rest, gradually increasing lame- 
ness by work, with its various degrees of severity, and disap- 
pearance of all bad symptoms by rest of varying lengths of 
time. There was, however, a symptom which seemed to be 
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wanting, viz., that when rectal examination was made the beat- 
ings of the aorta were readily felt, and the pulsations counted at 
the bifurcation of the aorta and its terminal branches. It was 
only after a long time, and that towards the end of the observa- 
tion, that a difference was noticeable in the strength of the 
pulsations. Perhaps at first the thrombosis was very small and 
did not close the artery sufficiently to obliterate the vessel when 
the animal was at rest. Even towards the end the pulse could 
still be felt, although the iliac arteries gave only the sensation 
of hard pulseless cords. Post-mortem: Enormous clot, very 
hard, yellow-reddish, adherent to the arterial coat, was found in 
the aorta. The clot extended into the external and internal 
arteries. —(Aunales de Bruxelles, Sept. and Oct., 1904.) 
FISTULA OF THE PAROTID Duct IN A Horse [Prof F. 
Hendrickx|.—Among the secretory fistule, the salivary are the 
most difficult to cure, principally when they occur on the ex- 
cretory duct itself, and, above all, when it is Steno’s duct which 
is the seat of the trouble. The following illustrates this condi- 
tion: A pony had received a severe injury of the face which was 
complicated by a complete section of Steno’s duct, a part of which 
had been torn off. The wound had been properly treated and 
was healing, but the saliva was constantly pouring out and there 
was no chance to reunite the two ends of the canal, specially 
with the central extremity retracted. It was then decided to 
promote the atrophy of the gland. With difficulty and by 
minute dissection the central end of the canal was secured and a 
ligature applied on it, but after three days, the extremity of the 
canal sloughed out and the flow of saliva returned. A second 
ligature, more loose, was applied, but the same sloughing oc- 
curred on the sixthday. Another method had to be resorted to 
to obtain the obliteration of the gland. This was attempt- 
ed with an injection in the canal of five grammes of an aqueous 
solution of lactic acid at 20 per cent. The next day the whole 
parotid region was warm, painful and the seat of great swelling. 
The head was kept in extension and the lateral motion of the 
neck very limited. These symptoms kept on increasing for four 
days, when they began to subside. After eighteen days they 
had all disappeared, and the gland was reduced to a thin mass 
without secreting properties.—(Axnales de Bruxelles, VII-VITI, 
1904.) 
TREATMENT OF ACUTE NON-SUPPURATIVE ARTHRITIS, AND 
ESPECIALLY THAT OF COLTS, BY EARLY PuNcTURE [JZ 
Lienaux].—The author insists on the condition of the arthritis, 
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acute and not suppurative, as the object of this new treatment. 
Three successful cases are recorded. One isa colt of two or 
three weeks, very lame with arthritis of the left fore fetlock. 
The synovial sac was opened with a bistoury by an incision of 
about 1% centimetres and entirely emptied of its contents. A 
dressing of iodoform collodion was applied. Improvement from 
the next day, entire recovery in a week. In a second case the 
arthritis was situated on the stifle. There was a swelling as big 
as the fist, fluctuating ; the animal was very lame and unable to 
get up without aid. The puncture was made, also with a bis- 
toury, in the upper part of the distended synovial sac and a 
large quantity of serosity, of false fibrinous membranes, were te- 
moved. Immediately after the operation the colt walked bet- 
ter, and after 10 days recovery was complete. The third oppor- 
tunity to test this treatment was on the same subject. The first 
time he was lame on the off hind leg; this time it was on the 
near. The location of the lameness was the same, viz., the 
stifle joint. The same condition existed. The puncture was 
then made with Dieulafoy’s aspirator. In a week radical re- 
covery. The modus operandi of Prof. Lienaux is as follows: 
Thorough disinfection of the region, puncture with the aspira- 
tor, some passive motion of the joint while the synovia escapes, 
so as to remove it more completely, dressing with iodoform col- 
lodion. No injections of any alterative nor antiseptic nature 
are de Bruxelles, VIJ-VIII, 1904.) 

NUMEROUS ADENOMAS OF THE LARGE INTESTINE IN A 
BovinE [H. Zwaenepoel|.—The animal had been tested with 
tuberculin, because of a marked cachectic condition, and had 
been kept under observation for twenty-four days, when the only 
symptoms observed were troubles of intestinal digestion, indi- 
cated by intermittent chronic diarrhoea, with rectal tenesmus. 
At the post-mortem the mucous membrane of the large intes- 
tines, principally in the caecum and the folded colon, was found 
covered with growths varying in size from that of a pea to that 
of a nut; some larger ones being irregular and cauliflower-like. 
These polypi had a soft consistency and were formed by an 
hypertrophy of the dermis of the mucous membrane; the mus- 
cular and serous coats being intact. They were simple ade- 
nomas. The mucous membrane of the small intestine had 
none. In the floating colon there were but few.—(Amnales de 
Bruxelles, VII-VTII, 1904.) 

MOTION IN CIRCLE INA HORSE AFTER A WOUND OF THE 
PaRoTID RecIon [O. Perard|].—This is the case of a horse 
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which received at the hands of his stable attendant a blow 
from a fork ; three teeth of the tool had penetrated the tissues, 
inflicting three wounds—two in the thickness of the masseter 
muscle, the third at some distance from the base of the ear had 
gone through the skin at the middle of the parotid region and 
stopped on the great branch of the hyoid. For a few days the 
animal manifested general dullness, then became dull, sleepy, 
with staggering walk ; showed signs of immobility, and then 
suddenly got out of his sleepy condition, walked in-a circle 
to the left, stumbling, falling and getting up with difficulty. 
Later on he had trembling of the entire anterior half of the 
body ; this was more marked on the right fore leg and on the 
mastoido-humeralis. After five days of suffering the horse died. 
At the post-mortem there were found: hzemorrhagic deposits, 
ecchymosis, abscesses along the tract of the wound, occipital 
protuberance highly injected, no fracture, meninges inject- 
ed, pus on the superior region of the bulb; in the isthmus 
at the left cerebral peduncle two small abscesses, which were 
probably the cause of the walking in acircle. All the other 
organs were healthy.—(Azunales de Bruxelles, VII-VITT, 1904.) 
CUTANEOUS SLOUGHS, FOLLOWING NEuROTOMY [Fadry]. 
—This complication has not yet been recorded. An Irish mare 
had been neurotomized on both fore legs (low operation). She 
worked well for two years and became lame again. Median 
neurotomy of the left lez was performed. ‘The animal was do- 
ing well. Four weeks later a slight oozing was observed on the 
skin at the inner side of the fetlock and of the coronet. In two 
days, there were large ulcerations as big as a two-franc piece— 
one at the fetlock, another at the ergotand a third on the supero- 
internal border of the cutidura. Three weeks after similar 
troubles, and in the same regions, appeared in the other leg. 
There were no other causes to which these manifestations could 
be attributed ; no doubt neurotomy was the cause. First, these 
ulcerations were treated with Van Zwieten’s solution, but with- 
out result. Deep and repeated cauterizations by the nitrate of 
silver and later on with tincture of iodine, brought on recovery, 
and the animal resumed her work.—(Aznales de Bruxelles, 
1904.) 


Easy IDENTIFICATION. — ‘“‘ Where’s your father, boy?” 
asked a stranger of acountry boy. ‘ Wall,” replied the boy, 
‘he’s down way at the end of the field thar with the hogs. 
You’ll know father ’cause he’s got a hat on.” 
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ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


PROGRESS OF THE ARMY BILL. 
Fort ASSINNIBOINE, Mont., December 18, 1904. 


Editors American Veterinary Review : 

DEAR SIRS :—Kindly announce in the Army Veterinary De- 
partment for January, 1905, that the Bill “to promote the efii- 
ciency of the veterinary service in the United States Army,” has 
been officially forwarded by Dr. A. Plummer, Fort Riley, Kan., 
and Dr. G. E. Griffin, A. C., Fort Sheridan, II]., on December 
15,1904. Of what character the endorsements are is not known 
at this writing, as the news was received by telegram. But 
the commandant of the cavalry-school at Fort Riley has taken 
a keen interest in the Bill beforehand, adding a new provision 
‘to Sec. 2, which is of considerable importance. 

The document is now in the hands of the military authori- 
ties in Washington, and, while there undergoing its routine cir- 
culation, is being looked after by Dr. Fred. B. Gage, A. C., Fort 
Myer, Va. It is strongly advised not to bring any pressure 
whatsoever upon the military authorities in regard to this Bill, 
but to let its fate be decided upon by its merits, which have 
been clearly set forth in the appendix. 

Three copies of the document have to-day been started by 
way of circulation to all army veterinarians for their informa- 
tion—one in the East, one in the West, and one in the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

The progress of the Bill will be monthly chronicled in the 


Army Veterinary Department of the REVIEW 
OLOF SCHWARZKOPF. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE VALUE OF MALLEIN: AS A DIAGNOSTIC; AS A PROPHY- 
LACTIC; AS A CURATIVE—A CALL FOR 
PROFESSIONAL JUDGMENT. 


- BROOKLYN, N. Y., Dec, 18, 1904. 
Editors American Veterinary Review : 
DEAR SrrS:—My object in this communication is to get 


up a discussion through your indispensable journal on mallein. 
Last year I attended a splendid meeting of the Keystone 
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Veterinary Medical Association at Philadelphia, for the purpose 
principally of hearing Prof. Leonard Pearson’s paper on the 
‘ Use of Mallein,” or “The Control of Glanders,” or some sim- 
ilar title, and I was very much disappointed, not in the meet- 
ing, but because the programme was so full Dr. Pearson’s pa- 
per was not reached. 

I thought, perhaps, a letter to the REVIEW might draw out 
Dr. Pearson, also Dr. Rutherford, who had very posifive views 
on mallein at the meeting of the A. V. M. A. in Canada in 
1903, and I would like to know if his views have undergone 
any change. ‘There are also very many others in our profession 
who use mallein daily. Surely sucha discussion could be made 
profitable to all of us if the members of the profession will take 
it up seriously. Some of the questions that have occurred to 
me, taking it for granted that properly made, fresh mallein is 
used, and properly and aseptically administered, for surely no 
other kind is worth the time and trouble of a properly made 
test, are as follows: 

1. Is itan infallible diagnostic agent ? 

2. Is it as certain as tuberculin ? 

3. What constitutes a reaction sufficient to condemn ? 

4. What constitutes a properly made test? 

. What is the minimum number of temperatures that 
should be taken and when should they be taken and why? 

6. How much value can be placed upon the local reaction 
at the point of inoculation ? 

7. Does an injection of mallein into a horse have any pro- 
phylactic benefit, and could a horse be made immune to glan- 
ders by a series of such inoculations ? 

8. Which shows better upon post-mortem : a high reaction 
or a moderate reaction ? 

9. Will mallein retard or hurry a case in the early stages of 
the disease? In an advanced stage? 

10. Does a horse with a high temperature under suspicion 
show a reaction if his temperature comes down 2 or 3° F. after 
inoculation ? 

11. Does a persistent temperature or local cedema indicate 
anything more than one that subsides in 20 to 36 hours? 

12. How do you account for the circumstance that a well- 
bred horse, in good condition, in a large stable, where all the 
horses were tested, which did not react a particle, and yet broke 
out badly and was killed in three weeks, while several other 
horses in the same stable that did react, showed improve- 
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PROGRESS OF THE ARMY BILL. 
Fort ASSINNIBOINE, MonvT., December 18, 1904. 


Editors American Veterinary Review: 

DEAR Sirs :—Kindly announce in the Army Veterinary De- 
partment for January, 1905, that the Bill “to promote the effi- 
ciency of the veterinary service in the United States Army,” has 
been officially forwarded by Dr. A. Plummer, Fort Riley, Kan., 
and Dr. G. E. Griffin, A. C., Fort Sheridan, IIl., on December 
15,1904. Of what character the endorsements are is not known 
at this writing, as the news was received by telegram. But 
the commandant of the cavalry-school at Fort Riley has taken 
a keen interest in the Bill beforehand, adding a new provision 
‘to Sec. 2, which is of considerable importance. 

The document is now in the hands of the military authori- 
ties in Washington, and, while there undergoing its routine cir- 
culation, is being looked after by Dr. Fred. B. Gage, A. C., Fort 
Myer, Va. It is strongly advised not to bring any pressure 
whatsoever upon the military authorities in regard to this Bill, 
but to let its fate be decided upon by its merits, which have 
been clearly set forth in the appendix. 

Three copies of the document have to-day been started by 
way of circulation to all army veterinarians for their informa- 
tion—one in the East, one in the West, and one in the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

The progress of the Bill will be monthly chronicled in the 
Army Veterinary Department of the REVIEW 
OLOF SCHWARZKOPF. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE VALUE OF MALLEIN: AS A DIAGNOSTIC; AS A PROPHY- 
LACTIC; AS A CURATIVE—A CALL FOR 
PROFESSIONAL JUDGMENT. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Dec, 18, 1904. 


Editors American Veterinary Review : 

DEAR SrRS:—My object in this communication is to get 
up a discussion through your indispensable journal on mallein. 
Last year I attended a splendid meeting of the Keystone 
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Veterinary Medical Association at Philadelphia, for the purpose 
principally of hearing Prof. Leonard Pearson’s paper on the 
‘ Use of Mallein,” or “ The Control of Glanders,” or some sim- 
ilar title, and I was very much disappointed, not in the meet- 
ing, but because the programme was so full Dr. Pearson’s pa- 
per was not reached. 

I thought, perhaps, a letter to the REVIEW might draw out 
Dr. Pearson, also Dr. Rutherford, who had very posifive views 
on mallein at the meeting of the A. V. M. A. in Canada in 
1903, and I would like to know if his views have undergone 
any change. ‘There are also very many others in our profession 
who use mallein daily. Surely sucha discussion could be made 
profitable to all of us if the members of the profession will take 
it up seriously. Some of the questions that have occurred to 
me, taking it for granted that properly made, fresh mallein is 
used, and properly and aseptically administered, for surely no 


other kind is worth the time and trouble of a properly made 


test, are as follows: 

Is it an infallible diagnostic agent ? 

Is it as certain as tuberculin ? 

What constitutes a reaction sufficient to condemn ? 
What constitutes a properly made test ? 

What is the minimum number of temperatures that 
should be taken and when should they be taken and why? 

6. How much value can be placed upon the local reaction 
at the point of inoculation ? 

Does an injection of mallein into a horse have any pro- 
phylactic benefit, and could a horse be made immune to glan- 
ders by a series of such inoculations? 

8. Which shows better upon post-mortem: a high reaction 
or a moderate reaction ? 

9. Will mallein retard or hurry a case in the early stages of 
the disease? In an advanced stage? 

10. Does a horse with a high temperature under suspicion 
show a reaction if his temperature comes down 2 or 3° F. after 
inoculation ? 

11. Does a persistent temperature or local cedema indicate 
anything more than one that subsides in 20 to 36 hours? 

12. How do you account for the circumstance that a well- 
bred horse, in good condition, in a large stable, where all the 
horses were tested, which did not react a particle, and yet broke 
out badly and was killed in three weeks, while several other 
horses in the same stable that did react, showed improve- 
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ment and are still working under observation, and one of those 
reacting developed purpura hzmorrhagica within a few days? 

13. Can the system be so saturated with the poison that 
mallein has no effect ? 

14. How does mallein improve a horse’s condition ? 

15. When a horse reacts to mallein, does it mean that the 
condition causing the reaction is glanders infection ? or do other 
conditions cause a reaction after an injection of mallein ? 

These several questions are taken at random, but I believe 
the profession in general would be greatly benefited if some of 
them could be settled, or sufficiently explained to give us all as 
near a uniform belief as possible. They cannot be settled by 
one article or one opinion, but must finally be settled by con- 
sensus of opinion, the result of which we would all have to 
abide by. 

Malleination of horses, if properly done, and charged for ac- 
cordingly, is a profitable business to veterinarians, and if the re- 
sults are worth it, and the horses benefited and cases detected, 
then it could be advised more frequently and recommended 
with confidence to the owner, for outside of elimination of a 
disease, you will be protecting his stock and honestly doing 


some good for yourself. Yours fraternally, 
E. B. ACKERMAN, D. V. S. 


ANOTHER METHOD OF PREVENTING TONGUE-LOLLING. 
BRASHER FALLS, N. Y., Nov. 14, 1904. 


Editors American Veterinary Review : 

DEAR SirRS:—In answer to Dr. A. P. Drew, Grand Junc- 
tion, Col., I will say that the humane bridle will stop the habit 
of tongue-lolling. The moment a bit is taken out of the mouth 
of a tongue-loller the tongue goes back in the mouth, showing 
that the bit is the cause of it. The humane bridle has always 


proven a cure in my experience. Very truly yours, 
| A. W. BAKER, V. S. 


THE CALIFORNIA STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL BOARD at 
its annual meeting, Sept. 14, elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year: President, David F. Fox, Sacramento; Vice- 
President, W. E. D. Morrison, Los Angeles; Treasurer, W. J. 
Oliver, Los Angeles; Secretary, E. J. Creely, San Francisco. 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW 


YORK COUNTY. 


Regular monthly meeting called to order at 8.30 P. M., Dr. 
J. E. Ryder, the President, in the chair. 

Roll-call dispensed with. The reading of the minutes of 
the previous meeting were adopted as read. 

Members present: Drs. Roscoe R. Bell, J. E. Ryder, C. E. 
Clayton, J. L. Robertson, R. W. Ellis, G. F. Bowers, F. C. 
Grenside, A. O’Shea, D. J. Mangan, Chas. W. Shaw, Geo. H. 
Berns, T. G. Sherwood and W. D. Critcherson ; also students of 
the N. Y.-American Veterinary College and several other visit- 
ing veterinarians. 

Dr. Bell read a paper entitled ‘‘ Stovaine : a New Local An- 
esthetic,” which was listened to eagerly by those present. The 
following is the full text of the paper : 


STOVAINE: A NEW LOCAL ANASTHETIC—PRELIMINARY RE- 
PORT. 


By RoscoE R. BELL, D. V. S., and CLARENCE E. SHAw, V. M. D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘‘ Stovaine, or hydrochloride of amylene, was recently discov- 
ered by M. Fourneau, a chemist in charge of the research lab- 
oratories of the large chemical manufacturing house of Poulenc 
Fréres Co., of Paris. It occurred during a systematic study 
prosecuted by him to ascertain the nature of the different chem- 
ical groups from which anesthetics having local analgesic 
properties are derived. While the chemistry of its manufacture 
is thoroughly treated by the literature of the Poulenc Fréres 
Company, I will not here attempt to follow the subject in this 
respect, as the object of the present communication is to detail 
the results of our experience in the use of the product for the 
purpose of producing local anesthesia in domestic animals. 

‘‘Stovaine crystallizes in small, brilliant scales, melting at 
175° C., and is extremely soluble in water, methyl alcohol and 
acetic ether. Absolute alcohol does not dissolve more than one- 
fifth of its own weight. It shows slightly acidic properties to 
litmus, but is neutral to methyl orange. 

“ Mr. Walter F. Sykes, of the firm of Sykes & Street, of New 


York, spoke to us some months ago about the wonderful ef-. 


fects which were being obtained by surgeons in France with a 
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new local anzesthetic, explaining that at that time none had 
been sold, but that it was being extensively experimented wit); 
in all lines. More recently, he has been enabled to place in 
the hands of the leading surgeons in New York small quanti- 
ties for use in hospitals and private practice, although none has 
yet been offered for sale in this country. 

“The first experimental work done in France was by Dr. F. 
Billon, who communicated his conclusions to the Academy of 
Medicine of Paris, in March of this year. ‘These are to the ef- 
fect that its anzesthetic powers are at least equal to those of co- 
caine, but its action upon the vascular system is very different ; 
that is, while cocaine is a vaso-constrictor, Stovaine is a vaso- 
dilator. In the opinion of many surgeons, this action is a dis- 
tinct advantage. Upon the question of toxicity, Billon and 
Launoy jointly contributed their findings to the Paris Academy 
in May. Reducing their rather lengthy report to its basic de- 
ductions, it may be said that if the mortal dose of the hydro- 
chlorate of cocaine be represented by ove, that of Stovaine 
would be represented by ¢wo. Also, if the minimum dose of 
cocaine bringing on the first symptom of intoxication is repre- 
sented by oze, this same dose would be represented by ¢hree in 
the case of Stovaine. The toxicity of Stovaine, therefore, other 
things being equal, is but one-half to one-third that of cocaine. 
The slight toxicity of Stovaine, as compared with cocaine, has 
also been treated of by Prof. Pouchet in a communication to 
the Academy on July 5th, in which he states that the vaso-dila- 
tory action of Stovaine is but transitory ; that in his opinion 
one of the most important properties of the product is its tonic 
action on the heart, and claims that it has antiseptic and germi- 
cidal properties. 

‘“‘While Billon’s experiments were confined to small animals 
(guinea-pigs and rabbits), Professor Paul Reclus has studied the 
action of Stovaine upon the human subject, and in an article in 
La Presse Medicale for July 9, 1904, he reviews 27 extenso the 
reports of Billon and details his own experiences, concluding 
that it has far less toxic properties than cocaine, and, in a rather 
large experience with it, has never observed the slightest evi- 
dence of toxicity. He, too, believes that it is equally powerful 
as an anzesthetic with cocaine, and that well handled, well in- 
jected, it counteracts all pain. Dr. Chaput, surgeon to the Paris 
Hospital, has pursued researches parallel to those of Reclus, and 
furthermore says its lumbar injection permits the undertaking 
of all laparotomy operations, even the most difficult. 
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‘Its application in ophthalmological surgery has been report- 
ed upon by Professor de Lapersonne in La Presse Medicale. 
wherein he says that it may be administered by dropping or in- 
stillation and by subconjunctival and subcutaneous injections, 
By the former method it permits of nearly all operations upon 
the cornea and conjunctiva, while by the latter method insensi- 
bility to pain is complete in one minute and lasts sufficiently 
long for any operation upon the eye. 

“In odontology, Professor Sauvez, of the Paris Dental 
School, stated in a communication in /’Odontologie for April, 
that he had then made about one hundred extractions with Sto- 
vaine, using a three-quarter of one per cent. solution, and ob- 
tained the same results from all points of view as with an equal 
solution of cocaine. He had never observed the slightest 
symptom of syncope nor any other ill effect. Dr. Nogue, also an 
eminent Paris dentist, endorses the conclusions of Sauvez, and 
points out that he has operated upon his patients in the sitting 
position, while it is never safe to use cocaine save in the recum- 
bent posture. Patients whom he questioned declared that they 
had experienced no dizziness, nausea nor ill effects of any kind 
during the day of the operation. 

“This résumé of professional opinion in France is here 
given for the reason that it has sorecently been introduced into 
America as to render detailed or systematic reports from sur- 
geons with whose names we are more familiar impossible to ob- 
tain at this writing. 

' “So far as we know, no veterinarian has yet employed Sto- 
vaine in practice in Europe, and the few cases we shall report 
to you this evening are the only instances where it has been 
used by veterinarians in this country. 

“ Case [.—Bay gelding, lame in both front legs from splints 
and tendonitis. 25 minims of a Io per cent. solution were in- 
jected in each leg in the same manner as we have formerly used 
cocaine. After fifteen minutes, the animal was fired with a Pac- 
quelin cautery, and evinced very little sensibility to the punc- 
tures. In this instance it was equally as effective as a Io per 
cent. solution of cocaine ; there was not the slightest evidence 
of intoxication ; no excitement, twitching nor sweating. 

“ Case I7.—Brown gelding; bone spavin each hock; 3 
grains were injected in each leg and the hocks were fired in 
points with the thermo-cautery. The anzsthesia produced was 
equivalent to a similar solution of cocaine; no intoxication. 
“Case I/[.—Bay gelding; trotter; four years old; large 
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warty tumor on side, just back of the scapula. 25 minims of a 
Io per cent. solution were injected, the quantity being divided 
between the superior and two sides of the growth. It was re- 
moved without the patient evincing any pain whatever, and the 
sutures were inserted with all restraint removed, the twitch be- 
ing taken off, and the horse munched hay for the remainder of 
the ordeal ; no intoxication. 

“Case Fi V.—Bay gelding ; lame in the near forward leg ; diag- 
nosis, navicularthritis. Three grains of Stovaine were injected 
in each side of the leg three inches above the fetlock joint, in 
the vicinity of the nerve. When presented for operation the 
horse was very lame in walking and trotting, and when stand- 
ing “pointed” his foot acutely. In fifteen minutes after injec- 
tion he was trotted to the halter and travelled almost sound. 
The search for the nerve trunk was accomplished without caus- 
ing the animal any pain, and when the nerve was cut through 
there was not a twinge to denote that the patient was aware of 
it. The wound healed by first intention, and in two weeks he 
resumed work, hitched to a coach. 

“ Case V. —Gray gelding ; large bone spavin ; horse so lame 
that he was useless. Tarsal tenotomy and firing were performed 
under six grains of a solution of Stovaine. A very satisfactory 
degree of anzesthesia was produced, and no toxic effects of the 
drug upon the system were observed. When the skin was in- 
cised he flinched perceptibly, but in the deeper tissues anzesthe- 
sia was complete, as was the case with the skin later, when 
punctured by the cautery point. 

“ Case VI.—Brown gelding, lame from bone spavin ; six 
grains were injected at different points of the internal face of 
the hock, and, after fifteen minutes, tenotomy and firing were 
done with similar experiences as in case No. V. 

“ Case V7I.—Gray mare, melanotic tumor, above and a lit- 
tle to the left of the anus, situated in the loose connective tis- 
sues, without attachment to any muscle. Three grains were in- 
jected at various points about its periphery. A longitudinal 
incision was made about three inches long, and the tumor dis- 
engaged from its connection with the cellular tissue by means 
of the finger and the handle of the bistoury. Beyond a slight 
squirm when the skin incision was being made, the patient did 
not show that she felt the manipulations, and displayed no con- 
cern when the sutures were placed in the skin. There was lit- 
tle or no swelling from the operation; the wound healed very 
kindly, and was entirely healed in ten days. 
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“ Case VIII.—Bay gelding, ringbone near forward pastern ; 
two grains were injected on each plantar nerve, and the animal 
fred without manifesting more pain than is usually shown 
when the same amount of cocaine is used. 

“ Case /X.— Brown trotting mare, very lame in the near front 
leg. Three grains were injected into the cellular tissue on both 
the inside and outside of the leg in the metacarpal region three 
inches above the fetlock. In twenty minutes the horse was 
trotted to the halter, and the lameness was so slight as to leave 
no room to doubt the regional seat of the lameness. The ob- 


ject here was merely to confirm a diagnosis of strain of the ses- - 


samoid bursa. 

“* Case X.—A four-months-old male kitten received ten mia- 
ims of a 2% percent. solution in the right inguinal region, and 
the same quantity on the left, the injections being made as near 
the emergence of the spermatic cord from the inguinal canal as 
possible. In fifteen minutes the animal was castrated by incision 
of each testicular sac, and the cord severed with a diminutive 
emasculator. Two ahjects were particularly sought in this in- 
stance: the anzesthetic effects of Stovaine and its toxicity in 
small animals. One-half grain of the drug, while producing 
absolute insensibility to a form of pain that is most excruci- 
ating, had no systemic effect whatever. Indeed, the little fel- 
low did not appear to realize that anything had been done to 
him. He at once began to lick his paws and make his toilet, 
purring when caressed and partaking of food offered to him. 
Kept under observation for two days, no swelling nor ill effects 
of any kind followed. 

“ Case XJ.—Two bull terrier puppies, four months old, ex- 
ceptionally vigorous and healthy, presented for operation, which 
the owner wished done with as little pain as possible. One 
grain of Stovaine was used for each puppy. At the expiration 
of fifteen minutes the first patient was operated on in the usual 
manner, and he evinced no pain whatever. During the inser- 
tion of the sutures these puppies did not manifest any pain. 
Not the slightest constitutional effects were observed, and the 
patients eat the first meal to which they had access. Contrary 
to the experience of the French surgeons, Stovaine proved in 
these cases to be a vaso-constrictor, as there was less hzemor- 
rhage than from any similar case we have seen. 

“While our experience with Stovaine goes no further than 
the cases here narrated, we have endeavored to give a faithful 
report of its action in our hands. The limited opportunity we 
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have here had to study Stovaine, while making us feel veiy 
kindly toward it, yet prevent us from drawing sharp conclusions 
as to its general efficiency. In the class of cases here reported 
we are confident that it is of equal merit with cocaine asa local 
anzesthetic; but the absence of all.appearance of toxic proper- 
ties in reasonable quantity recommends it very strongly, for, 
while we have esteemed cocaine for its deadening effects upou 
sensory nerves, we have learned to fear it from its poisonous ac- 
tion upon the system. ‘This is particularly true in the smaller 
animals, in which we have long since prohibited its use. 

“We have found that the same strength solution as is 
usually adopted for cocaine is best, although our opinion may 
be modified with greater familiarity with the product. 

“A great advantage which Stovaine possesses is its stabil- 
ity. A solution of it never loses its strength. It may there- 
fore be carried ready for injection, and the manufacturers are 
contemplating dispensing it in standard strength solutions. 

‘‘ Another point of much consideration to the veterinarian 
is its comparative cheapness. While none has yet been sold, 
the agent for this country has assured us that its cost will be 
considerably less than that of cocaine. 

“In conclusion: our experience with Stovaine has been 
very satisfactory, and for many reasons we shall substitute it for 
cocaine in all cases where we formerly used the alkaloid of coca, 
and we expect to adopt it in canine and feline surgery in many 
instances where we have been resorting to general anzesthesia.”’ 

After reading the paper, Dr. Bell answered several questions 
regarding Stovaine, in which he said that in small animals it 
acted remarkably well, no ill effects following its use. 

A discussion followed, on the advantages and disadvantages 
of local anzesthetics, in which nearly all the members present 
took part. 

The questions found in the question box were as follows: 

1. What is the cause of so-called paralysis of the fauces and 
pharynx? 

2. What is known about osteo-porosis ? 

3. Are the ill consequences of general anzesthesia numer- 
ous ? 
4. What is the best treatment for shoe-boil ? 

These questions were taken up separately and discussed by 
all present, which brought out some very interesting points. 

The Board of Censors presented the application for member- 
ship of Dr. Geo. H. Berns, proposed by Drs. Bell and Ellis, and 
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that of Dr. Chas. W. Shaw, proposed by Drs. Clayton and Rob- 
ertson. 

Drs. Berns and Shaw were duly elected members of the As- 
sociation. 

_ The Secretary-Treasurer’s report for the session of 1903-1904 

was accepted as read. 

The next in order was the election of officers for the com- 
ing year. 

Dr. Ellis moved that the by-laws be suspended for the time 
being, which was seconded and carried, so as to permit the re- 
election of the present officers of the Association. 

The Secretary was then instructed to cast one ballot, re-elect- 
ing the present officers. 

The officers elected for the coming season are : 

President—Dr. J. E. Ryder. 

Vice-President—Dr. W. D. Critcherson. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Dr. D. J. Mangan. 

Meeting adjourned. D. J. MANGAN, Secretary. 


ILLINOIS STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The twenty-second annual meeting was held at the Victoria 
Hotel, Chicago, December Ist and 2d, 1904. The meeting was 
called to order at 10 A. M., December ist, with the President, 
Dr. A. H. Baker, in the chair. The minutes of the previous 
meeting were read and approved. Dr. Baker then delivered the 
President’s annual address. . 

The following members were present: Drs. A. H. Baker, R. 
G. Walker, Julius Mildenberg, Jas. Robertson, A. C. Worms, 
S. S. Baker, Chicago; L. C. Tiffany, Springfield; C. S. Hay- 
ward, Mattoon; C. G. Glendenning, Clinton; F. H. Ames, 
Cantor; H. B. Cale, Macomb; E. F. Beckley, Rockford; J. T. 
Nattress, Delavan; R. W. Story, Princeton; W. J. Martin, 
Kankakee; R. F. Hoadley, Yorkville; J. H. Crawford, Har- 
vard; N. I. Stringer, Watseka; N. P. Whitmore, Gardner; C. 
D. Maulfair, McNabb; W. H. Curtiss, Marengo; J, M. Kaylor, 
Barry; C. C. Mills, Decatur; H. J. Mongeau, Manteno; Jas. 
Smellie, Eureka; F. H. Barr, Pana; F. W. Kee, Sheldon; 
Matthew Wilson, Evanston; W. J. Lawson, Petersburg ; O. A. 
Hansen, Chicago; J. H. Miller, Dixon; John N. Beer, Blue 
Island; E. S. Fry, Naperville; W. F. Weese, Ottawa; F. C. 
Grayson, Paxton; W. H. Welch, Lexington; E. G. Clutts, Can- 
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ton; W. D. Linn, Holcomb; C. L. Passmore, Huntley; J. Y. 
Lehman, Sterling. 

The following visitors were present: Drs. G. H. Clover, Ft. 
Collins, Colo.; M. H. Reynolds, State Veterinarian of Minne- 
sota; Wm. F. Myers, Fort Wayne, Ind.; J. D. Wright, Ham- 
mond, Ind.; Chas. Shain, Dixon, Ill.; Geo. Smith, Streator, 
Ill.; B. J. Campbell, M. D., Chicago; F. J. Bliss, Earlville, 
Ill.; G. Ed. Leech, Milwaukee, Wis.; and John Dill Robert- 
son, M. D., Chicago. 

The following made application for membership and, on 
motion, were duly elected: Drs. L. A. Merrillat (Ontario Vet. 
College), Chicago; W. J. Lawson (Ontario Vet. Col., 1892), 
Petersburg; E. G. Clutts (Chicago Vet. Col., 1902), Canton ; 
John L. Beer (Chicago Vet. Col., 1904), Blue Island; W. D. 
Linn (Chicago Vet. Col., 1890), Holcomb; O. A. Hansen (Chi- 
cago Vet. Col., 1904), Chicago; J. H. Miller (Chicago Vet. Col., 
1889), Dixon; C. L. Passmore (Chicago Vet. Col., 1902), Hunt- 
ley. 

The following bills were allowed and ordered paid: To 75 
badges, $11.25; 50 blank receipts, $2; 500 printed programmes, 
$5.50; 500 circulars, $3.50; stamps, $7; Secretaries’ fee, $10 ; 
total, $39.25. 

The following papers were read during the meeting and 
thoroughly discussed : 

“Colocynth: Its Use in Veterinary Practice,” Dr. R. W. 
Story, Princeton. 

“The Relation of Fermentation to Disease,” B. J. Campbell, 
M. D., Chicago. 

“‘ Antiseptics and Disinfectants,” Dr. W. J. Martin, Kan- 
kakee. 

“(Estrus Ovis,” Dr. J. M. Kaylor, Barry. 

‘“‘Cryptorchid Castration,” Dr. H. J. Mongeau, Manteno. 

“Fistula and Poll-evil,” Dr. N. I. Stringer, Watseka. 

“The Value of Manual Examination per Rectum,” Dr. N. 
I. Stringer, Watseka. | 

“ Parturient Eclampsia,” Dr. C. C. Mills, Decatur. 

‘What Was It?” Dr. S. S. Baker, Chicago. 

“Reports of Cases,” by Dr. W. C. Hannawalt, Galesburg, 
were read, but on account of absence of the writer were not dis- 
cussed. 

The Treasurer’s report was as follows: Balance on hand at 
last meeting, $48.59; collected at this meeting, $63 ; expenses 
allowed, $39.25; balance on hand, $72.34. 
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The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as fol- 
lows: 

President—J. T. Nattress, Delavan. 

Vice-President—A. C. Worms, Chicago. 

Secretary—W. H. Welch, Lexington. 

Treasurer—R. G. Walker, Chicago. 

Board of Censors—C. F. Greiner, Chicago; H. B. Cale, Ma- 
comb; F. H. Barr, Pana. 

The President open the following standing commit- 
tees: 

Committee on Programme—W. J. Martin, Kankakee; N. I. 
Stringer, Watseka; E. L. Quitman, Chicago. 

Committee on ‘Arrangements—C. C. Mills, Decatur; C. G. 
Glendenning, Clinton. 

Committee on Legislatton—A. H. Baker, Chicago; Albert 
Babb, Springfield; H. A. Pressler, Fairbury. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

“WHEREAS, The all-destroying Scythe of Time, having 
again invaded our ranks and removed from our midst our pro- 
fessional friend and brother, Dr. R. J. Withers, who was a char- 
ter member, and the third President of the Illinois State Vet- 
erinary Medical Association, and realizing the loss not only to 
ourselves, but to the profession, be it 

“ Resolved, That we,a committee representing the Illinois 
State Veterinary Medical Association, do deeply deplore his 
loss; his unflagging loyalty to his profession, his amiable dis- 
position, and his sincerity to his friends having endeared him to 
all who came in contact with him. Be it further 

“ Resolved, That we offer our heartfelt sympathy to the be- 
reft family and his remaining friends. Be it further 

“ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread upon 
our minutes and a copy sent to the family and also to the Chi- 
cago Veterinary College, of which he was one of the originators. 

“(Signed) A.C. Worms, 
“S. S. BAKER, 
“ Martaew WILSON.” 

The committee appointed to memorialize Governor-elect 
Deneen to appoint to the office of State Veterinarian of Illinois 
a duly accredited graduate, prepared the following, which was 
unanimously adopted : 

“ Hon. Chas. S. Deneen, Chicago, Ill. : 

“ DEAR SIR:—The Illinois State Veterinary Medical Asso- 

ciation would congratulate you upon the election to the high 
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office of Governor of our great State, by such a signal and over- 
whelming victory, as to at once convey to you the great conf- 
dence of the people in your ability as a public officer, and your 
tireless energy and unbiased judgment as a servant of the 
people. We would, as an Association, express our belief that 
your acts, when you have assumed the duties of your office, will 
be equally commendable with those of the past, and in keeping 
with the public confidence, place men in responsible positions 
who will not only do honor to you as Governor through the po- 
sitions to which they may be appointed, but lend weight and 
prestige to our great commonwealth. 

‘‘We would respectfully, but earnestly, call your attention 
to the appointment of State Veterinarian for your term of of- 
fice. The live-stock interests of our State are, as you know, 
very extensive and much depends upon it in the agricultural 
districts, as well as in our large cities, and this Association, rep- 
resenting the graduated, qualified veterinarians of the State of 
Illinois, believe that the State Veterinarian should bea true 
representative of the veterinary profession, that the duties of 
this important office may be properly performed, to the end that 
the consuming public, and the live-stock interests as well, may 
be safeguarded. 

‘‘We have no individual candidate whose selection we de- 
mand, but rely on your proven sense of worth, fitness and honor 
to select one from among the qualified men whom you may 
think eligible. Respectfully submitted, 

‘“N. I. STRINGER, D. V. S. 
“W. J. MARTIN, D. V. S. 

On motion, Decatur was selected as the next place of meet- 
ing, on February 15th. 

Society then adjourned, to meet at the banquet table at 8 
P. M. 

It was near Ir P. M. when, after an elaborate spread, to 
which full justice was done by the many present, Dr. A. H. 
Baker, acting as toastmaster, arose, and after a few brief remarks 
called forth the following responses : 

“The President”? was the theme of Dr. J. T. Nattress’ re- 


marks. 
‘Veterinary and Medical Students” was the topic of remarks 


_ of John Dill Robertson, M. D., Chicago. 


“The Educated Veterinarian ” was the basis of the remarks 
of Dr. G. H. Glover, Ft. Collins, Colo. 
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“The Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association ’ was 
responded to by Dr. W. J. Martin. ; 
“The Habits of the Veterinarian ” was the subject allotted ’ 
Dr. N. I. Stringer. 
“The Ethics of the Profession” was discussed by Dr. F. L. 
Quitman. 
‘“‘ Harmony in the Profession ” was the theme given Dr. Jas. 
Robertson. 
“’The Army Veterinarian” was the subject treated by Dr. S. ‘ 
S. Baker. | 
The Society then adjourned to meet February 15, 1905, at 
Decatur.  W. H. WEtcH, Secretary. 


KENTUCKY VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
LEXINGTON, Ky., Dec. I0, 1904. 

The following letter was sent to each member of the pro- 
fession of Kentucky whose address was known: 

DEAR Doctor :—At the first meeting of the K. V. M. A., 
to be held in the Fiscal Court-room on Dec. 27th, 1904, we are 
anxious to have a large attendance. The charter members will 
all be on hand, but we want every veterinarian in the State to 
meet with us, as we would like to have as many as will 
come forward and apply for membership at once so they may 
be elected at this meeting. Enclosed you will find application 
blank. 

We are sure our Christmas session will pay you for coming, 
as we are to have some very interesting and instructive papers 
presented. The following is a list: — 

Dr. E. T. Eiseman, Louisville, Ky., ‘“‘ Glanders.” | 

Dr. M. M. Leach, Lexington, Ky., ‘Sterility in Mares.” 

Dr. R. W. Deats, Bardstown, Ky., ‘‘ Parturient Paresis.” 

Dr. M. A. Purdy, Shelbyville, Ky., “‘ Tetanus.” 

Dr. J. E. Gray, Bowling Green, Ky., ‘‘ Choking.” 

Dr. L. M. Land, Lexington, Ky., ‘‘ Tuberculosis.” 

Dr. J. T. Shannon, Lexington, Ky., “ Eserine.” 

The enthusiasm shown at our organization meeting at the 
Galt House, Louisville, Ky., Nov. 24th, will insure a good and 
profitable session, but we want you to come and be with us and 
see what we are doing for the citizens of dear Old Kentucky to 
show them that we are not only ready to treat all animals, but to 
protect the citizens themselves from the various forms of dis- 
ease transmissible from animal to man. 
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Come and be with us in this our first attempt at a meeting 
and lend us your presence, your support, and do all you can to 
make the K. V. M. A. a grand success. Lay aside your day’s 
work and come to Lexington on the morning of Dec. 27th, as 
the addresses and other formalities will occur during the morn- 
ing session, which wil] begin at 11 A. M. Papers will be read 
and we hope liberally discussed in the afternoon session. 
Sincerely, 


D. A. PIATT, Sec. and Treas. 


MASSACHUSETTS VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


The regular monthly meeting was held at the Boston Veter- 
inary Hospital, Wednesday evening, Nov. 23d. Members pres- 
ent were Doctors Beckett, Boutelle, Emerson, La Baw, Play- 
don, Paquin, Tobin, Watson, Winslow and Winchester. Read- 
ing of the minutes of previous meeting omitted owing to ab 
sence of Secretary. 

Dr. Winchester showed a specimen of a fracture of the out- 
side condyle of the os suffraginis, with two pieces that did not 
healon. He diagnosed the trouble in that locality, but not 
fracture. ‘Treatment unsuccessful ; owner kept animal about 
18 months. 

Dr. Watson reported case of a hack horse, which had been 
lame three weeks; diagnosis foot lameness; cocained, went 
sound ; said he would call next day and blister it. Owner re- 
ported animal sound next day, and sound to date. Did cocaine 
produce any curative effect ? 

Dr. Beckett’s theory was that the cocaine did do some good 
in a curative way, that there probably were some adhesions 
which the horse broke down while under cocaine. 

Dr. Winchester said that they treated some cases abroad 
with cocaine and morphine, with the same idea in view. 

Dr. Beckett showed a specimen of a case of adhesion of ten- 
don to the navicular bone; sound part of the time, other times 
dead lame, usually started ‘sound. 

Adjourned Io P.M. 

DANIEL EMERSON, Secretary pro tem. 


OHIO STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
WASHINGTON C. H., OHIO, Dec. 20, 1904. 

The coming annual meeting of the Ohio State Veterinary 

Medical Association promises in advance to be one of the best, 
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if not the best ever held. Papers have been promised from 
more members than ever before and on very varied subjects. 
We would especially call your attention to one, ‘“ Post-Mortem 
Diagnosis of Rabies,” by Dr. Phillips, Pathologist at the Ohio 
State University. The clinics will be quite elaborate, and last, 
but not least, a banquet, or rather a “‘ Dutch treat.” 
Every veterinarian is invited. 
W. H. GRIBBLE, Secretary. 


PASSAIC COUNTY VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The Association met at the President’s office, cor. Paterson 
and Van Houten Streets, Paterson, N. J., Nov. 1st, 1904, at 8 
Pp. M., with President William Herbert Lowe in the chair. 

The Association transacted considerable routine business, in- 
cluding the adoption of a revision of the “ Schedule of Fees,” 
and adjourned until the first Tuesday evening in December. 


* 
The Association met at the usual place and hour, Dec. 6, 
1904, with the President in the chair. 


The President reported the death of Mrs. William C. Fergu- 
son, which occurred since the last regular meeting, and that, at 
a special meeting, he had appointed a committee to draft suitable 
resolutions, to procure a floral tribute and to attend the funeral 
services. This committee reported the fulfillment of its sad 
duties and was discharged with the thanks of the Association. 
A letter was read from Dr. Ferguson thanking the Association 
for its kindness in his bereavement. 

Dr. Augustus Berdan presented his resignation, as he had 
moved to Hackensack, outside the limits of Passaic County. 
His resignation was accepted and he was then unanimously 
elected an associate member. 

The office of Treasurer becoming vacant by the resignation 
of Dr. Berdan, the Association proceeded to the election of a 
Treasurer. Dr. J. Payne Lowe, of Passaic, was nominated by 
acclamation and elected by a unanimous vote. 

President Lowe promised to present a paper on the subject 
of ‘Consultations in Veterinary Practice” at the next meeting. 

The forthcoming annual meeting of the Veterinary Medical 
Association of New Jersey at Newark, Jan. 12th, was an- 
nounced; also a meeting of the State Board of Veterinary 
Medical Examiners, to be held at the State House, Trenton, 
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January 2oth and 21st, for the examination of veterinarians for 
license to practice in the State of New Jersey. 
Upon motion, the Association adjourned, after which a 
clinic was conducted by the President. 
Harry K. BERRY, Secretary. 


THE NEW JERSEY STATE BOARD OF VETERINARY MEDI- 
CAL EXAMINERS will be in session January 20th and aist at 
the State House, Trenton, for the purpose of examining veteri- 
narians for license to practice veterinary medicine, surgery and 
dentistry in the State of New Jersey. Candidates who have 
graduated since May 5, 1902, must present diplomas from rec- 
ognized three-year colleges or universities. 


THE annual meeting of the Veterinary Medical Association 
of New Jersey occurs on Thursday, January 12th, and will be 
held this year at Stetter’s Assembly Hall, 842 Broad Street, 
Newark. The local committee of arrangements, consisting of 
Drs. Baldwin, McGuinness and Kaiser, of Newark, together 
with President Lowe and Secretary Pope, are working hard to 
make the meeting a most successful and enjoyable one. A cor- 


dial invitation is extended to veterinarians of neighboring 
States to attend. 


THE CHRISTMAS EXAMINATIONS of the Ontario Veterinary 
College were held Dec. 22d, 1904, when the following were 
ge diplomas: T. B. Harries, Red Willow, Alberta, 

N.-W. T.; H. B. F. Jervis, Buress, Suffolk, Eng.; Harry J. 
Lundy, Emo, Rainy River, Ont.; William McEwan, Wiarton, 
Ont.; Frederick W. Ottewell, Feversham, Ont. ; A. L. Trus- 
ler, Forest, Ont.; E. Arthur Watson, Maple Creek, N.-W. T.; 
Simon West, Madoc, Ont.; Frank A. Wehle, Lexington, Ky., 
Floyd E. Woolley, Lapeer, Mich. 

“THe BUNYIP,” a weekly newspaper published at Gawler, 
Australia, in its issue of Nov. 11, contains a number of articles 
on diseases of horses, notably influenza and strangles, by Veter- 
inary Surgeon Desmond (a member of the A. V. M. A.). A dis- 
ease of cattle, termed “dry bible”—by inference impaction of 
the omasum—has recently caused the death of hundreds of 
dairy cattle in South Australia. The Agricultural Department 
has assigned the investigation of the cause of this trouble to Dr. 
Desmond, and we hope the doctor will communicate his conclu- 
sions to REVIEW readers. 
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Dr. J. L. TYLER has removed from Crowley, La., to Long 
Beach, California. 

Dr. J. R. SHaw has abandoned practice in Honolulu, H. T., 
and returned to California to enter the practice of Dr. E. J. 
Creely as assistant. 

Dr. CHARLES KEANE, formerly meat inspector B. A. I., lo- 
cated at Los Angeles, California, has been appointed State Vet- 
erinarian of California, vzce Dr. Chas. H. Blemer, resigned. 

Dr. N. S. Mayo, Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
for Cuba, invited Dr. Adolph Eichhorn, B. A. I., to accept a po- 
sition as his assistant, but the latter declined. 

Dr. GEORGE GIDNEY died suddenly on the 16th ult. from 
heart disease at his home at Elizabeth, N. J. He was said to be 
the oldest veterinarian in New Jersey in point of practice. 

Dr. C. W. HEITZMAN, formerly of New Orleans, La., has 
removed to Muskogee, I. T., primarily for the benefit of his 
wife’s health, and incidentally he reports finding there a good 
practice. 

Miss GRACE Mary LAw, daughter of Professor and Mrs. 
James Law, of Ithaca, N. Y., was married Nov. 14th, at Sage 
Chapel, Cornell Campus, to Mr. James Alfred Foord. They 
will reside in Newark, Delaware. 

Dr. Cuas. H. BLEMER, of California, has resigned his posi- 
tion of State Veterinarian, in order to apply himself to the pub- 
lication of the Zzve Stock and Dairy Journal, and to take up 
the management, in connection with Dr. R. A. Archibald, of 
Oakland, of the United States Vaccine Company. 

Dr. P. H. BROWNING, San Jose, Cal., in the Western Veter- 
inarzan for October, tells of the good effects of spaying cows to 
increase milk secretion and to fatten them for the market. He 
says: “It is a well-known fact that a cow in her prime and giv- 
ing a full flow of milk will continue after being spayed for four 
to six years,” 

ANIMAL HuSBANDRY.—The report of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture of the United States for 1904, says that horses and 
mules reach the highest point this year, with an aggregate 
value exceeding 1,354 million dollars. On the other hand cat- 
tle, sheep, and hogs all show a slight decline. The steady ad- 
vance in poultry leads to some astonishing figures. The farmers’ 
hens now produce 1% billions of dozens of eggs and at the 
high average price of the year the hens during their busy sea- 
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son lay enough eggs in a single month to pay the year’s inter- 
est on the national debt. 

Dr. V. A. NORGAARD, formerly Chief of the Pathological 
Division of the Bureau of Animal Industry, has been invited 
to go to Hawaii, the position to be jointly an inspector of the 
transportation of animals on behalf of the United States and in 
charge of work in animal husbandry for the Experiment Station, 
under the Hawaiian Live Stock Breeders’ Association. The 
salary is to be be paid jointly by the U. S. Government and the 
Association. We have not heard whether Dr. Norgaard has ac- 
cepted the position. 

DENTITION TABLE FOR CATTLE.—The question of deter- 
mining the ages of cattle by examination of their teeth is one 
that has given much concern for many years to the manage- 
ment of leading shows. It will be remembered that the matter 
was brought up at last year’s International and much difficulty 
was experienced in arriving at anything likea satisfactory basis 
of comparison. Since then the management of the International 
has had under consideration the matter of preparing a set of 
dentition plates for the guidance of exhibitors and examiners at 
this annual event. So much difficulty arises at once in the 
matter of working out the details of such a set of finished en- 
gravings, that it has been deemed best for the present simply to 
announce general specifications which can be readily applied by 
veterinarians or others to the mouths of living animals. The 
subjoined schedule represents the consensus of opinion of a 
number who have been consulted in reference to this important 
subject. It is not put out by the International management as 
representing absolute accuracy. It is believed that these speci- 
fications deal very leniently with feeders ; that if they err at all, 
it is in the direction of giving the feeder the benefit of all 
doubt: Z7welve Months.—An animal of this age shall have all 
of its milk (calf) incisor teeth in place. F2fteen Months.—At 
this age the centre pair of incisor milk teeth may be replaced by 
centre pair of permanent incisors (pinchers), the latter teeth be- 
ing through the gums but not yet in wear. Lzaghteen Months. 
—The middle pair of permanent incisors at this age should be 
fully up and in wear, but next pair (first intermediate) not vet 
cut through gums. Zwenty-four Months.——The mouth at this 
age will show two middle permanent (broad) incisors fully up 
and in wear, and next pair (first intermediate) well up but not 
in wear. Thirty Months.—The mouth at this age may show 
six broad permanent incisors, the middle and first intermediate 
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pairs fully up and in wear and the next pair (second interme- 
diate) well up but not in wear. TZhzrty-stx Alonths.—Three 
pairs of broad teeth should be fully up and in wear and the cor- 
ner milk teeth may be shed or shedding, with the corner per- 
manent teeth just appearing through gums. 7hzrty-nine 
J\fonths.—Three pairs of broad teeth will be fully up and in 
wear and corner teeth (incisors) through gums but not in wear. 
—-(Breeder’s Gazette.) | 

HORSES ON CHICAGO STREETS.—First the wide pasture, 
green, soft, beautiful, the fostering mother, the joy of life, snif- 
fing the fresh morning air, tasting the grass with the dew on. 
An awkward, shuffling colt from a great draft mare! Standing 
in shade of tree during the heat of midday, drowsing, waking to 
gambol awkwardly with fellow colts. Then the coming con- 
sciousness of strength and power, the swell of muscle and limb, 
after a time the earth thunders as the young horses gallop over 
it. Next the haltering, the kindness of farm grooms, the 
comfort of warm stable, the joy of tasting new corn and sweet 
hay. Then the gentle breaking by farm hands, the easy work 
afield, dragging soft land, hauling fragrant hay in meadows, idle 
labor that lets colts dream and rest and grow and grow! Then 
the horse buyer with keen scrutiny ; every limb and muscle is 
measured and judged, the passing of muster, the check going to 
the farmer and the halter end to the buyer’s man, the sad “ good 
bye, old fellow” of the farm attendant and the colt’s proud 
prancing as he goes to the village and, joining his fellows, he is 
put on the car for Chicago. Then the auctioneer, the showing 
up and down, the unwonted sting of the lash to make him show 
his paces, the bewilderment of shouting, the changing of owners 
again and the consignment tocity stable. Then the street, the 
turbulent, roaring, clanging, slippery, ironbound street! And 
the loads, piled high they are, the monstrous drays laden almost 
to breaking point, the toil of pulling without soft clinging foot- 
ing, the agonizing car tracks to cross diagonally, the frequent 
strain of muscle, the often brutal driver, the. stable close, ill 
ventilated, the lack of personal kindness. Not all horses fare 
so badly. Men are men—in Chicago or elsewhere. There are the 
good drivers, proud of their teams, caring for them, sending con- 
stantly out to them the spirit of help and cheer. See that team 
drawing the load of lumber! That square-jawed man is a 
Christian, like as uot; his horses say so at least. Not so the 
poor brutes hauling that immense load of coal. There is some- 
thing mighty heavy and ungiving about coal. The driver of a 
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coal wagon is not proud of his job in America, and has scant 
mercy usually on his horses.—( Breeders’ Gazette.) 

CORNELL’S BRAINLESS FrRoG DEAD.—Early in December 
a “brainless” frog that has caused a lot of interest in Cornell 
University for the past five years, died of ripe old age, after a 
life of usefulness in instructing the youths of the Ithaca institu- 
tion how an animal can manage to exist with the front lobes of 
its brain removed. The peculiar part of the death of the frog 
seems to be connected with the fact that it died more from the 
gradual decline of natural forces than from any inconvenience 
caused by being deprived of part of the brain. Visitors at Mc- 
Graw Hall, on the Cornell Campus, have noticed in the room 
adjoining Professor B. G. Wilder’s office, a large open jar con- 
taining a medium sized frog that was naturally quiet and indif- 
ferent to what was going on. On December 4, 1899, while 
etherized, the skin and skull were lifted so as to expose the 
brain, and with a sharp pair of scissors the brain was cut in two 
just behind the cerebral hemisphere ; these were then removed. 
The skin reunited in a few days, and the frog lived until last 
Friday, five years and five days, lacking what is regarded as the 
organ of consciousness and volition. During this period the 
frog displayed no initiative, the occasional slight movements be- 
ing attributable tomuscularennui. The eyes, optic nerves and 
optic lobes of the brain were uninjured, and it could evidently 
see, but without understanding. ‘The most attractive food was 
absolutely neglected, and it was fed every two or three days 
by opening the mouth and placing, with forceps, a bit of meat 
or flesh far enough back in the throat to arouse the reflex mech- 
anism of swallowing. If touched it would move or leap; if 
placed in water it would swim until some support was reached ; 
if turned upon its back it would promptly and vigorously right 
itself. Until recently, if placed on the top of a slowly revolv- 
ing cylinder, it would maintain its balance by crawling in the 
opposite direction. It has served to impress upon several suc- 
cessive classes in physiology both the functions of the cerebrum, 
of which it was deprived, and the functions of the other portions 
of the brain, which it has retained. It was also shown at the 
meeting of the American Physiological Society, in Washington, 
two years ago. The experiment has been occasionally performed 
before in some rare cases, but probably no such frog has ever 
been kept alive so long. The brain has been carefully exposed 
and preserved, and will be studied not only as to the conditions 
visible to the unaided eye, but also by Professor Kingsbury, as 
to the histologic structure. 
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VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


In the accompanying table will be found the dates, places of meet- 
ing, and Secretaries’ names and addresses of all the Veterinary Medical 


Associations of the United States and Canada, so far as obtainable by 
the REVIEW. Secretaries are urgently requested to see that the organi- 


zations which they represent are properly included in the list. 


Name of Organization. 


Date of Next 
Meeting. 


Place of 
Meeting 


Name and Address Secretary. 


American V, M, Ass’n........ 


Vet. Med, Ass’n of N. J...... 
Connecticut V. M, Ass’n...... 
New York S. V. M. Soc’y.... 
Schuylkill Valley V. M. A.... 
Passaic Co V. M, Ass’n...... 


Michigan State V. M, Ass’n... 
Alumni Ass’n N, Y.-A, V.C.. 
Illinois State V. M. Ass’n..... 
Wisconsin Soc, Vet. Grad..... 
Illinois V. M. and Surg. A.... 
Vet. Ass’n of Manitoba....... 
North Carolina V. M. Ass’n... 
Ontario Vet. Ass’n........... 
V. M. Ass’n New York Co.... 
Ohio State V. M. Ass’n....... 
Western Penn, V. M, Ass’n... 
Missouri Vet. Med, Ass’n..... 
Genesee Valley V. M. Ass’n... 
Iowa State V. M. Ass’n....... 
Minnesota State V. M. Ass’n.. 
Pennsylvania State V. M, A... 


Keystone V. M. 


Colorado State V. M. Ass’n... 
Missouri Valley V. Ass’n ..... 


Rhode Island V. M. Ass’n.... 
North Dakota V. M. Ass’n.... 
California State V. M. Ass’n... 
Southern Auxiliary of Califor- 
nia State V. M. Ass’n.... 
South Dakota V. M. A....... 
Nebraska V. M. Ass’n........ 
Kansas State V. M. Ass’n.... 
Ass’n Médécale Veternaire 
Francaise ‘‘ Laval,”’....... 
Alumni Association A. V. Col.. 
Province of Quebec V. M.A... 
Kentucky V. M. Ass’n....... 


August, 1905 


Jan. 12, 1905. 
IstTu. Feb. ,’05. 


...|J. J.. Repp. 5249 Addison 
St., Phila., Pa. 

G, W. Pope, Athenia, N. J 

B, K. Dow, Willimantic. 

W. H. Kelly, Albany, N.Y. 


Dec. 21,1904.|W. G, Huyett, Wernersville. 


Feb. 3, 1905. |Paterson, N.J.|H. K, Berry, Paterson, N. J. 


Monthly. 


Feb, 7-8, 1905. 


Augusta 
Ottawa, 
Lansing 


H. D. Paxson, Ft. Worth, 
F, J. Babbitt, Lynn, Mass. 
C. L. Blakely, Augusta, 

A, E. James, Ottawa. 
Judson Black, Richmond, 


April, 1905. |141 W. 54thSt}W. C. Miller, NY. City, 


Feb, 15, 1905. 
Call of Pres't. 


Decatur, 
Racine. 


W. H. Welch, Lexington, Ill 
S Beattie, Madison, 
...|W, A, Swain, Mt. Pulaski, Ill 
...!F. Torrance, Winnipeg. 

.. |T, B. Carroll, Wilmington, 
...|C H. Sweetapple, Toronto, 


ist Wed, ea,mo,./141 W. 54thSt/D. J. Mangan. N. Y. City. 
Columbus. |W H. Gribble, Wash’nC.H. 
Pittsburgh. |F, Weitzell, Allegheny. 


Jan. 17-18,1905 
Ist Wed, ea mo, 
August, 1905 


2d Tuesday of 
each month. 

Ist Mon, in June 

Jan, 11-12,1905 


2d Tues. Jan. 
Mch. Je.Sep, Dc 


Jan. 10. 1905. 
1st & 3d Thur, 


of each month, |val Un’y Mon. 


April each yr. 
March, 1905. 


ty. |F. F. Brown, Kansas City. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE. 
From the Veterinary Journal (London) Dec. 1904. 

In the dark ages of medicine the one and only local treatment f.+ 
inflammation was a poultice. Many fearful and wonderful compounds 
were used, some disgusting, some harmless, and others dangerous—to 
wit, excrements of various creatures, earth, turnips, carrots, sea-weed, 
each supposed to possess some occult virtue in some specific case, and 
this notion still prevails with ignorant persons as regards animals. 
Gradually it was discovered that the action of a poultice was confined 
to the warmth and moisture, and substitutes were sought for the un- 
wieldy mass of linseed, bread, or bran, that in a soppy condition was 
placed on the patient, and in veterinary practice was too often allowed 
to remain unchanged till it turned into a sour, fermenting, and stinking 
mass, a fit breeding-place for all the germs, pathogenic and non-patho- 
genic, in the neighborhood. 

Fomentation with spongio-piline was the first improvement, and a 
great step in advance, being cleanly, but it had the disadvantage of re- 
quiring renewal at frequent intervals, and in some positions could not 
be easily applied. Packing the part with cotton wool or tow was next 
introduced; in some estimations it was admirable, as for instance in 
the case of a submaxillary abscess, or it would be left for several days 
without changing, and did not ferment. 

None of these plans, however, reached the desideratum of a substance 
that retained heat and moisture, could be easily applied to any part of 
the body and retained there, did not ferment or putrify, and was harm- 
less and inexpensive. 

The nearest approach we have seen is an American composition 
termed ‘‘ Antiphlogistine,’’ that has lately been put on the English 
market, although it has been used in America and on the Continent for 
some time past in both human and veterinary practice. 

The preparation is a paste of the consistency and appearance of putty, 
and is put upintins. It is warmed and then spread over the inflamed 
part with a spatula, covered with a layer of absorbent cotton or tow, and 
protected with a bandage. The preparation, being antiseptic, can be 
left zz sztw for a considerable period. 

We have lately seen it used in recent cases of sprain of the back ten- 
dons, in conjunction with Captain Hayes’ plan of cotton wool pressure 
bandages, with good results, also in a bad case of over-reach, with a 
hanging down flap of skin on the heel. 

In mammitis it is particularly applicable, any practitioner who has 
had much to do with such cases knowing the difficulty there is in keep- 
ing a poultice on a cow’s udder properly and theimpossibility of having 
it changed as often as it should be, and yet there is no substitute, as in 
most farm buildings fomentation is out of the question. 

In canine practice, particularly amongst house dogs in town, its 
practical value, in our experience, chiefly comes in ; especially in in- 
flammatory diseases of the air passages we consider it a specially useful 
preparation. The price does not placeit out of the reach of the veteri- 
nary practitioner for practical purposes, as is the case with so many 
valuable drugs and appliances that are at the disposal of the medical 
man. & 


VETERINARIAN WANTED. 


WANTED.—A Veterinarian, as House Surgeon and assistant. Apply to Dr. THOS. 
W. SPRANKLIN & SONS, 1311 to 1321 Harford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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